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OUT OF THE DEPTHS 


by ANTON T. BOISEN 


In a unique work which is at once autobiography, psychiatric 
case history, and a religious evaluation of human experience, we 
are given the first inside look at mental illness by an authority 
in the psychology of religion. 


The author, during his college days, became acutely aware of 
difficulty in establishing intrapersonal relationships. A time in 
the forestry service and a call to the ministry failed to solve his 
inner problems. The beginning of a life-long love that was des- 
tined never to be fulfilled plus a failure in the ministry con- 
tributed to his first severe mental breakdown. During this period 
of stress Dr. Boisen had experiences that he felt could be used 
positively. He became one of the first chaplains in a psychiatric 
hospital, the father of pastoral clinical training, a teacher at the 
University of Chicago, and the author of books and articles that 
are considered classics in the field. 


| | In OUT OF THE DEPTHS, Dr. Boisen probes the 
| | deeper meaning and motivation of life. He is 
convinced that many mental ills can provide 

| | opportunities for greater understanding of self and 
the human condition. The ultimate discovery of 
both religion and psychiatry is the paramount 
human need for love. 


$4.00 at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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THE MINISTER AND HIS OWN FAMILY 


Although a rather new subscriber to PAs- 
TORAL PSYCHOLOGY, I have quickly gained 
great respect and appreciation for the high 
quality of your publication. In my judgment, 
it is one of the finest journals in print today. 
But especially do I want to commend your 
editorial staff for the long awaited issue on 
“The Minister and His Own Family’—in- 
deed a most important and sensitive matter. 
I found this September issue to contain one 
of the finest, most comprehensive treatments 
of the subject available. 

Because I am a married student-pastor, I 
particularly appreciated Professor Hulme’s 
article concerning the family life of the sem- 
inarian—an emerging problem area, the 
study of which could be given to an entire 
volume! Among my fellow students this 
subject has been discussed in classes and 
bull sessions. Dr. Hulme has helped to ex- 
pose, confirm, and enlighten many of our 
deep concerns and conclusions. As a senior, 
now in my last of four years of seminary 
training and field work responsibilities, I 
have indeed felt the strain and pull of four 
major areas or roles in my public and pri- 
vate life: graduate student, husband and 
father, pastor and citizen (not necessarily 
listed in order of importance . . . how is that 
possible?!). One helpful solution to the im- 
mense task of appropriating time and atten- 
tion to these roles has been not so much to 
reckon with them as four separate and 
distinct areas all persuasive in seeking pri- 
ority, but seeing them all as a part of my 
total ministry as a Christian to Christ and 
his Church. 

I do hope this article, with the others, will 
be read to great advantage by my colleagues, 
and that perhaps these articles might find 
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wider dissemination among seminarians anj 
laymen. Once again I wish to express my 
personal thanks and praise to PASTORAL Psy- 
cHOLOGY for this valuable September issue 
My wife joins me in this greeting 

Rev. Joon H. EMerson 

Goodale Memorial Un 

Bernardston, 





Massacht 





In June, 1960 I was retired at the Divinity 
School of Drake University because of age 
I am now seventy. You may recall that for 
several years I have secured a group of sub 
scriptions for the magazine from the stv 
dents at the special rate which you offered 

This fall, on their own initiative, the wives 
of the seminarians have asked me to give a 
non-credit course for them to help them in 
their role as ministers’ wives. 

The current issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
is so pertinent to the task I wish to do that 
I'am encouraged by the boxed notation on 
page 47 to ask if you could spare fifteen 
copies of the September issue to distribute 
to the young women. 


CHARLES B. Tupper 
Des Moines, Iowa 


I was given a copy of your September 
issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. The articles 
on the minister’s family are most helpful. | 
have not seen anything their equal 

On page 47 I read your offer of free 
copies. We have forty-nine pastors and three 
associates in my district. If your offer al- 
lows and is in accordance with your policy, 
I would be happy to be personally responsi- 
ble to give to each a copy if you will send 
them to me. 


WALTER R. WILLIS 
District Superintendent 
The Methodist Church 
Texas Annual Conference 
Longview, Texas 


I find PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY stimulating at 
all times; especially am I interested in shar- 
ing the September issue on The Minister 
and His Own Family. 

As executive secretary of Christian Edu- 
cation for the Texas Conference, I should 

















like to distribute at least fifty copies among 
the ministers of the conference. I know the 
present issue is not in the back number class, 
and yet I feel a great service will be done 
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ii1can help get your message across to fel- 
low ministers. 


Ricuarp H. Rosinson 
Executive Secretary 
Board of Education 
The Methodist Church 
Texas Conference 
Houston, Texas 


Your September issue of PASTORAL PSY- 
cHoLOGy was a gem! Can I have 50 copies 
for distribution at the Regional Conference 
of Northern Illinois, Lutheran Church-Mis- 
souri Synod? I happen to be secretary of the 
conference and plan to distribute the maga- 
zine there. About ninety pastors are ex- 
pected, but 50 copies should do. 


Rev. E. A. ZEILE 
Saint Paul Lutheran Church 
Mount Prospect, Illinois 


The wives of the ministers of the Idaho 
Conference of The Methodist Church are 
planning a meeting for September 20-21 in 
Boise. Having just read your September is- 
sue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY which dealt 
with The Minister and His Own Family, 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 5 


I feel it would be most worthwhile if a copy 
could be placed in each of our parsonage 
homes. The maximum of 50 copies, men- 
tioned in the box on page 47, would almost 
meet that goal. 

Congratulations on a fine issue! 


CuHartes W. EASLEY, Jr. 

Eastern District Superintendent 
Idaho Conference, Eastern District 
The Methodist Church 

Boise, Idaho 


Editor’s Note. We have been literally 
flooded with requests for extra copies of this 
special issue—to such an extent that the 
issue ts now entirely exhausted. We are pro- 
foundly sorry that we are unable to meet 
these requests. 


P.P. IN KENYA 


I have just received my May issue. This 
issue is “just downrgiht grand.” I want to 
express my appreciation of your magazine. 





PauL LEHRER 
Africa Inland Mission 
P. O. Kajiado 


Kenya Colony, Africa 
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_ PASTOR'S PUBLIC RELATIONS 


4180224 
THE MINISTER LOOKS AT HIMSELF 


church. 


THE ROMANCE OF DOORBELLS 


ESTABLISHING THE CONVERTS 


PASTORS ARE PEOPLE! 


books that keep this in mind 


Eugene Dinsmore Dolloff. Sound, experienced advice on contemporary methods 
of promoting the ministry and effective growth of a church. Radio, TV, local civic 
groups, business men, doctors, teachers, all have their relationships to an expanding 
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by Wayne C. Clark. The author is well acquainted with the demands and tensions of 
an active ministry. He offers understanding, skilled advice on overcoming what often 
seem to be insurmountable personal problems and inner conflicts. 4180105 . 


by Eugene Dinsmore Dolloff. A complete and highly practical guide to effective 
pastoral visitations. It considers the complexities of problems facing a young minister 
as well as the difficulties experienced by more mature pastors. 4180160 
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by Arthur C. Archibald. A book of practical suggestions based on actual experience, 
not theory, that contains a forceful, workable formula for developing converts into 
strong, permanent church members. A book that every church should own. 
ELLA EERE TE OEE ES $2.00 


ASK AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE — OR 
THE JUDSON PRESS — Philadelphia 3, Pa. 














Wayne K. Clymer 


ACK in 1950 a group of teachers from many theological schools 
met in Columbus, Ohio. They were teachers of the so-called prac 
tical subjects like pastoral care or religious education. For a long time 
many of them had complained that their end of theological education 
seemed to be neglected. Now they had resolved to try to remedy 
the plight by forming a professional association in which they could 
stimulate one another and motivate all the practical fields to reach 
that point of quality where they would not be neglected by sister 
disciplines. Theological students since that time have been more 
affected by that meeting—and by the Association of Seminary Pro 
fessors in the Practical Fields, which grew out of it—than they know. 

In the intervening ten years the quiet but basic work being 
done by the Association has owed more to our Man of the Month 
than to any other. During the first four crucial years he served a 
secretary and treasurer, and put the infant on its feet. The next two 
years he was president, and the child learned to walk. Now he isa 
member of the Executive Committee, and the adolescent can run. The 
time, sweat, turmoil, and energy he has put into this enterprise is 
beyond calculation. The result is an Association that performs one 
of the most important tasks in all theological 


education. 
( 3orn in Ohio a minister’s son, Wayne 


Clymer attended Asbury College, Union The 
of the ological Seminary in New York, and Colum 
bia University. He received a B.D. degree 
MONTH from Union and an A.M. from Columbia 

Work for the Ph.D. degree was done at New 
York University. There, with the help and 
(Continued on page 66) 
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PSYCHOLOGY 





HEN our respective tours of 
duty at the Menninger Founda- 
tion recently and happily coincided, I 
had the privilege of hearing Margaret 
Mead talk about the changing patterns 
of privacy and intimacy in family life 
today. This provocative discussion set 
me to considering the trends in privacy 
in general, and on to pastoral privacy 
in particular. Except where an explicit 
reference is made to Margaret Mead 
in what follows, she is not to be held 
responsible for my reflections. 

In a general way, privacy (or the 
tight of privacy) is protection against 
ving to tell or show, whether from 
4w or social pressure, anything one 
foes not wish to tell or show unless it 
§ the clearly defined public interest to 
lave it told or shown. Thus privacy is 
tot an absolute value, and not all its 
proper contents can be defined by an 
individual alone. One’s income must be 
declared to the internal revenue serv- 
we. The hotel manager may, after 
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knocking, use his pass key. The child 
attiving home late from school may 
have to tell mother what she did and 
why. Yet in western societies such 








editorial 


Pastoral Privacy 


qualifications on privacy are not ar- 
bitrary. At least in the realm of law, 
they have been set up only where the 
public interest clearly demands them. 
It was the apparently successful viola- 
tion of the spirit as well as the letter 
of this principle a few years ago that 
made McCarthyism so repellent to so 
many Americans who might disagree 
among themselves on many other mat- 
cers, 

As Margaret Mead’s_ discussion 
made clear, even physical privacy may 
depend partly upon one’s point of 
view. She reported arriving in one of 
the South Seas societies she was to 
study, where she was to be quartered 
in a private home. In that culture a 
private home did mean roof but it was 
without walls. Trying to please the 
westerner, her hosts constructed walls 
within the house between her quarters 
and those of the rest of the family ; but 
it did not occur to them to erect walls 
between her room and the outside. To 
those people privacy meant protection 
against those close to you. 

Mental privacy also may take a per- 
spectival turn. Mead cited a South 
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Seas society in which everything done 
by anybody was known in detail to 
everybody but in which privacy took 
the form of keeping to oneself one’s 
feelings about what he had done. If 
Mr. A had a sexual affair with Miss 
B, in no possible way could this fact be 
concealed from the community. But 
no one knew whether either Mr. A or 
Miss B liked it or not, and the mores 
of privacy prevented anyone from try- 
ing to find out. 


Are we in danger, in the common 
relationships of everyday life, of un- 
dervaluing our heritage of privacy? 
Architecturally, our homes have more 
bathrooms, and more children have 
their own rooms; but at the same time 
social pressure dictates that more “liv- 
ing time” be spent together—in TV, 
rumpus, living, and combination kitch- 
en-dining-parlor rooms, or in patios 
and yards. On the plane of family 
relationships, we all regard as a gain 
the increase in companionship between 
husband and wife that is such a feature 
of modern marriage. But is all of this 
gain? If husbands and wives have to 
tell each other everything, or else feel 
guilty of unlovingness, is there not 
danger that personality will be flat- 
tened and superficialized? Respect for 
proper privacy in matters of this kind 
may be the safeguard of depth of either 
the “I” or the “Thou.” I-Thou twenty- 
four hours a day is a contradiction in 
terms. 


Margaret Mead is a bit concerned 
over the number of mothers of teen- 
age daughters who, by “between us 
girls” companionship rather than coer- 
cion, wring every detail about dates 
from their daughters—if for no other 
reason than giving the daughters the 
illusion that they have a lot to reveal 
or to conceal. 


November 


HETHER any of these trends 

are serious or not, any trend ip 
human relationships is serious in ou 
kind of society if it denies or evades 
or overrides the potential depth, com- 
plexity, and individuality of each per. 
son—even if the trend is carried out ip 
the name of love, or community, o 


sharing. One of the most gruesome as} "t 
pects of the society depicted in Aldow *! 


Huxley’s brilliant Brave New World 
was the complete absence of privacy 
in any sense that protects and nurtures 
the depth and individuality of the hv 
man spirit. To.what extent the kind of 


. ‘ é wit} 
privacy that is needed and meaniigyy with I 


is being eroded today, every observer 
must judge for himself. But any such 
trends, if they exist, should be a caus 
for real alarm. 


Privacy, it seems to me, also ha 
pastoral dimensions; and __perhapj 
Thanksgiving season is as good a timé 
as any to review them. By any stand 
ards, the trends in pastoral privacy 
appear ambiguous. 


On the one hand, the minister, his 
wife, and his family are given more 
generally some right of privacy that 
were denied them in earlier U. S. his- 
tory. A wife need not attend every 
church meeting, she may be able to 
hold a job if she wishes, and she is not 
compelled to teach in the church 
school. The minister’s quarters may be 
miles from his church, and he may 
even be in process of purchasing them 
He may have a secretary who helps 
protect his time so it may be used t0 
maximum advantage. He may ws 
various devices to acquire a private 
room for study in which, for reasona 
ble periods, he is uninterrupted 
Sound-proofing, central heating, ait- 
conditioning, and book clubs may @ 
aid his counseling to be genuinely pr 
vate. In such respects there are greal 
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trends} gains if they are used for proper pur- 
end ing Poses. 
in our} But the story has another side as 
evades| well. The minister who has a secretary 
and a secret study to protect a few 
weekly hours of study may be made to 
ieel he offends if he does not reply to 
ity, orf very telephone call or see every vis- 
me asf itor; or worse still, he may find him- 
Aldous Seif giving his secretary several lists: 
Worl (1) those who may interrupt him at 
srivaey any time ; (2) those who may interrupt 
artured him if they sound sufficiently worried ; 
(3) those who may call back later. 
Further, the minister who has a home 
with less of the goldfish bowl aura than 
the old parsonage beside the church 
may nevertheless get there seldom, 
but for meals and sleep, because it is 
expected he will at least look in on 
virtually every meeting to give encour- 
agement, whether his presence is ac- 
tually needed or not. In the realm of 
ideas too he faces strong pressures 
toward homogenized lack of privacy. 
Whether for good or for ill, it 
seems clear that the content of pastoral 
privacy is changing. Some of this is 
, more Mevitable, and some of it is plainly to 
y that good. But some of it is happening 
S. his by default, and some of it is not good. 
every) Lhere seem to be some things which, 
able to] We understand them, we can affect 
> is not| OF BO0d. 
church To most of us moderns the old form 
may be of the minister’s setting an example in 
e mayj'S Own family to the other families of 
5 them. he community seems repellent. We can 
helps see why some ministers’ sons rebelled 
ised to" the apparent goodness into which 
ry wep ey were coerced. Hence we are glad 
private lo see the minister’s family becoming 
ee a bit more human, living less in a gold- 
rupted ish bowl, and with members accorded 
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more right of individuality in develop- 
ment. But there appear to be signs that 
what was thrown out the front door is 
sneaking in at the rear. Although just 
what the minister’s family is to set an 
example about is a good deal more 
vague than it was a century ago, the 
pressure to set it (or the penalty upon 
the family that does not conform) 
seems at times equally great. Perhaps 
all that is demanded is that the family, 
under God, be happy under all condi- 
tions. All? Such a pressure may pro- 
duce more anxiety than papa did with 
his moralism a century ago. 

Nowhere more than in America 
should we recognize that the protec- 
tion of the privacy that counts has not 
come about just through the family, or 
even solely by law and contract, but 
even more through communal support 
of proper privacy at the religious level. 
It was as a religious community that 
the first Thanksgiving was held. It 
was held by people who wanted not to 
have to conceal their deepest beliefs, 
and who left home that they might 
pursue and share them with others. 
Voluntary sharing is very far from be- 
ing incompatible with proper privacy 
in the realm of the spirit. But if noth- 
ing private is serious, then nothing 
significant can be shared. ‘“Together- 
ness” can be no better than the private 
depths people bring to it. And any to- 


getherness that transcends homo- 
genization sends persons back to 


privacy and does not make them feel 
uncomfortable in its presence. 
I suggest that a_ psychological 


analysis of the changing forms of 

privacy in our pastoral lives may be a 

good prelude to Thanksgiving. 
—SEWARD HILTNER 
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THE SUREST way to lose truth is to pretend that one already wholly 
possesses it—Gorpon W. ALLport, in Becoming 











[ IS with deep regret that we note 
the untimely death, in the early 
autumn, of Wayne L. Hunter who, at 
the time of his death, was Command- 
ant of the school for chaplains of the 
U. S. Army at Fort Slocum, New 
York. To the best of our knowledge, 
Hunter was the one chaplain in the 
armed forces on a permanent basis 
who had been an early student in 
clinical pastoral training. He was on 
our list for presentation as Man of 
the Month at a suitable time. 

His first clinical training was with 
Anton T. Boisen in 1932 while he 
was still in theological school. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary in 
1934, he returned to the Elgin State 
Hospital to serve for a year as 
Boisen’s assistant. Attracted first to 
chaplaincy ministry in health and 
welfare institutions, Hunter entered 
the chaplaincy of the federal prison 
system, and was the first Protestant 
chaplain to do so under the coopera- 
tive plan linking the Bureau of 
Prisons with the Federal Council of 
Churches. Thus, in a very real sense, 
Wayne Hunter spear-headed the way 
for trained chaplains in correctional 
institutions. Later on he served the 
prison service also at Alcatraz, Calli- 
fornia, and at Atlanta, Georgia. 

In 1941 Wayne Hunter was called 
to active duty status as an Army 
chaplain, and had a distinguished 
record of wartime service. He was 
Executive Officer to the Theater 
Chaplain for Australia, New Guinea, 
and the Philippines, and served as 
Acting Theatre Chaplain for the 
South Pacific area. Following World 
War II he returned to the prison 
chaplaincy in Atlanta, but in 1947 
re-entered the Army chaplaincy, this 
time as a regular. He was sent over- 
seas as Seventh Army Chaplain and 


WAYNE L. HUNTER 





remained there until his first heart 
attack close to two years ago. His 
talent for administration gave him 
many responsible assignments during 
his last thirteen years, and he was 
peculiarly well qualified to handle 
the school post at Fort Slocum. 


Hunter’s early clinical training, 
and his interest in pastoral psy- 
chology, have served him equally 
well in his counseling of men and 
his administrative responsibilities, 
Modest, considerate, and efficient, he 
always retained that sense of the 
depth and complexity of human 
character that had come to him 
through clinical training. 


When asked some years ago about 
the peripatetic nature of an Army 
chaplain’s work, he replied, “It 
seems to me that I have been mov- 
ing all the time. I think that must 
be a part of my nature. I always like 
to do something new, if not differ- 
ent. I think that perhaps as much as 
any other reason is why the Army 
appeals to me as a career. While | 
have had several different types of 
assignments, there are enough differ- 
ent ones awaiting me to keep me 
busy for the rest of my life.” 


The service chaplaincy, in peace 
or war, requires many sacrifices in- 
cluding perpetual _peregrinations. 
Both the nation and the churches 
need ministers like Wayne Hunter 
who are willing to forego perma- 
nence in the interest of bringing 
religious ministry to men and wo- 
men away from home in their coun- 
try’s service. If, like Hunter, they 
also like it in terms of novelty and 
challenge, that is a bonus. 


Wayne Hunter is survived by his 
wife, Iola, and his daughter, Jocelyn, 
who was recently married. 

—SEWARD HILTNER 
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| The basic problem for all of us is to answer the 
question: “How can a minister avail himself of 


the suggestive insights and methods of the 
psychologist and still be clearly a minister of 


the Gospel of Jesus Christ?” 


Psychological Aspects 





E NEED no W. H. Auden to 

tell us this is an age of anxiety. 
Nor are we blind to see that a hopeful 
public has sought psychology, in its 
many forms, as a savior from the tur- 
moil and rootlessness of modern exist- 
ence. Intended or not by the psycholo- 
gists, the word “psychology” itself has 
become the talisman by which lecture 
halls are packed, psychoanalytic couch- 
és filled, and by which the usefulness 
of programs—industrial, educational, 
or religious—are judged. Indeed, the 
evidence of helpfulness is impressive. 
In the assessment of intelligence, the 
diagnosis and treatment of mental ill- 
ness, the understanding of group dy- 
tamics, the contributions of psychology 
deserve our grateful thanks. Even 
when psychologists have allowed them- 
‘elves to become “the antennae of 
industry” through the development of 
Madison Avenue techniques, we can 
but marvel at the ingeniousness, if not 
the veracity, with which the job is 
done. But at its cautious best, this dis- 
tiplined curiosity about human behav- 
lor and experience can make great 











This article is an adaptation by Dr. Fair- 
y clild of the Henry Burt Wright Lecture 
delivered at the Yale Divinity School. 


of the Minister’s Task 


ROY W. FAIRCHILD 


Department of Christian 
Education 
San Francisco 
Theological Seminary 


contributions to our life and to our 
ministry. 

When one works with ministers one 
gets the impression that many don’t 
quite know what to do with this new 
animal. In some there is the temptation 
to become over-enthusiastic as they 
make its acquaintance. They invite the 
guest to the manse only to find it has 
taken the best room; nor do they mind. 
It’s not hard to understand this warm 
reception when one knows that some 
pastors, for whom theology has been 
dry as dust and devotional life non- 
existent, find real intellectual excite- 
ment in their discovery of a Karen 
Horney who throws light upon the 
interpersonal struggles they face in the 
parish. 

We see, too, the pastor who is vocal 
in his suspicion of the credentials of a 
relatively young pretender to the 
throne of the mind of man. Vividly he 
may remember the attempts of some 
liberals to subordinate their theology 
to a science which is now on the scrap 
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heap. This minister wants something 
more permanent, more objective than 
what he sees in psychology. But his 
wholesale rejection may not be com- 
pletely rational. Like all of us, he 
doesn’t want to look at his deeper mo- 
tives, nor does he want his official 
theology and life upset, and he senses 
psychology might do just that. Eager 
to keep this upstart in his place, he 
happily joins those who affirm that 
psychology is “the study of the id by 
the odd.” 


These sketches may serve to remind 
us that throughout the history of 
Christian thought the thrusts of new 
science have led large segments of the 
church alternately aloofness, to 
hostility, and to overdependence—all of 
which are symptoms of anxiety and 
alienation from one’s true self. 


to 





However, among a thoughtful and 
ever-growing group of ministers, 
aware of their vocation, there is a cau- 
tious reaching out to psychology. They 
are asking whether its rich resources 
could be used as a part of their theo- 
logical task to deal helpfully with the 
tragic needs they confront in their 
parishes. Here are men, attempting to 


be true to their primary calling, who 
are frankly perplexed. They are ask- 


ing, “How can a minister avail himself 
of the suggestive insights and methods 
of the psychologist and still be clearly 
a minister of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ?” Knowing their own identity 
they are not defensive; they are will- 
ing to listen and to enter into conver- 
sations with those who are willing to 
speak. In this they are in the good 
company of Seward Hiltner, Albert 
Ouiler, Wayne Oates, Reuel Howe, 
Randolph Miller, the late David Rob- 
erts and Lewis Sherrill, to name but a 
few able forerunners in this kind of 


encounter. 








Vovember 
I WANT to talk, not about tech 
niques of pastoral counseling, byt 
about the kind of relationship betwee 
psychology and the minister’s task 
which will allow that new science to be 
seen as part of his theological role. 
I. About this we must be clear: it 
is the theological orientation of th 
Gospel which sets the stage for ever 
aspect of the minister’s work. The 
apostle Paul reminds us: 


.. . If a man is in Christ he becomes 
a new person altogether—the past is 
finished and gone, and everything has 
become fresh and new. All this is God’s 
doing, for He has reconciled us to Him- 
self through Jesus Christ; and He has 
made us the agents of the reconciliation 
. . . We are now Christ’s ambassadors 
as though God were appealing direct to 
you through us. 
This is the core conviction upon 
which theological work depends; it is 
here that we gain that fundamental 
identity from which all our activities 
must spring. If we are to be engaged 
in pastoral counseling, it is not because 


we are fearful of losing a following in} 


a world attracted now to psychiatry; 
it is because we are convinced that by 
this form of help we might share in 
the creation of those conditions where- 
by men may come to have a new iden- 
tity in Jesus Christ. The clergyman 
who is serious about truth sees psy- 
chology not merely as an addendum to 
his bag of techniques (as if psychology 
had no content); nor does he view 
psychology as the organizing center 
his activities (as if he possessed no 
compelling ontology in Christian reve 
lation). Both psychology and theology 
must be allowed to speak to one aft 
other in integrity. The minister must 
stand ready, in his theological inquiry, 
to be informed by psychology and te 
inform it from his perspective within 
the community of faith. 
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II. Such conversation, however, is 
rate. The obstacles to it are not hard 
to find. 

I. When psychologists are reluc- 
tant to examine their own presupposi- 
tions and basic credo (which is usually 
reductive naturalism), there is a block 
in conversation. When Freud, for ex- 
ample, speaks of religion as “an obses- 
sional neurosis of agreed upon rituals 
for the discharge of guilt; a mass de- 
lusion, superstition and projection; 
sublimation for repressed libido,” he 
asserts not only that all religious ex- 
pression can be accounted for by psy- 
chological concepts without any re- 
mainder ; he is pronouncing ontological 
judgments too. To speak of delusion is 
to judge what is in accordance with 
reality. This homogenizing of the psy- 
chological and ontological levels of 
analysis, without calling attention to 
the fact that one has done this, can 
interfere with communication. 

2. Another possible obstacle to 
fruitful communication between psy- 
chologists and theologians is the pre- 
occupation of the theologian with psy- 
choanalysis. With not a little disdain 
he often turns his back upon the ex- 
perimental, social, and non-analytic 
developmental psychologist. Why? The 
obvious answer is that psychoanalysis 
describes the kind of human nature to 
which the Gospel speaks. Here is a 
discipline which deals with the whole 
man in his relationships, describing 
and tracing his anxieties, fears, loves, 
hates, aspirations. It speaks not of iso- 
lated reflexes but of total responses; 
not of detachment but of participation 
as a means of gaining knowledge; not 
of mathematical formulae for de- 
scribing human behavior but the lan- 
guage of relationships. There is no 
doubt that psychoanalysis is currently 
the favorite son in a rather large fam- 
ily of neglected siblings. But, to change 
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the metaphor, because it is a school of 
thought, with many of its notions as 
yet not validated, ecumenically-minded 
ministers might well keep their lines 
open to other denominations within the 
psychological community. 

3. Still another block to real en- 
counter has been the tendency of a 
certain segment of the pastoral psy- 
chology movement to isolate itself 
from the mainstream of theological 
thought, from Biblical scholarship, and 
from the life of the whole church. In 
part, it may have been the adoption of 
a hospital setting, in spite of its many 
unique learning opportunities, which 
drew inordinate attention to the patho- 
logical and promoted a new vocabulary 
for the clinically trained minister. For- 
tunately, the movement now seems to 
have caught itself and with consider- 
able candor is reassessing its place in 
the normal channels of the Church’s 
life. 

4. From the theological side bar- 
riers often exist which serve to keep 
conversation to a minimum. One such 
is the theologians’ inability to come to 
an understanding of development with- 
in human life, a concept which is al- 
most an axiom in psychological circles. 
Of course, there is the obvious fact 
that the New Testament says little 
about development from __ biological 
infancy to maturity. It speaks of “in- 
crease” and progressive growth (“‘first 
the grain, then the ear, then the corn 
on the ear”), but most of the contrasts 
are drawn sharply with little if any 
sense of stages in growth. Not so the 
Old Testament, says Edersheim, which 
tends to see life over a longer haul. 
Here the steps are finely drawn and 
represented in the language. Probably 
it was the eschatological expectation 
of an imminent close of the age that 
prevented the recognition of stages of 
growth by writers of the New Testa- 
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ment. Certainly the church has not 
quite known what to do with the state- 
ment concerning children, “Of such is 
the kingdom of God,” because it seem- 
ed, according to adult standards that 
a quality of belief and understanding 
were demanded in discipleship which 
were scarcely to be found in the small 
child. It recognized that regenerative 
changes could take place in infancy 
through baptism, but it went little fur- 
ther to draw out the implications of 
this statement of Jesus. 


OME theologians, drawn to Kier- 

kegaard and the existentialists, 
have dealt with time and process in 
such a way that they cannot see the 
element of connected development in 
Christian experience. There is no real 
“becoming”; there is only the existen- 
tial “moment” which “eter- 
nity” on God’s side and “decision” on 
ours. Furthermore, it is the isolated, 
stark individual stands before 
God, not the person-in-relations, a 
“part of all met.” 


involves 


who 


Again, when theology accepts Ny- 
gren’s interpretation of agape as op- 
posed to mutual love (in which sacri- 
ficial love and the good of the self are 
found in the same act) it cannot have 
any truck with developmental findings. 
For if love is “selflessness” what can 
you call the drive for autonomy in the 
two year old but sin? Then, by defini- 
tion, all men are sinners in everything 
they do because the self is in operation 
in each act, thought, or feeling. Now 
we can accept the idea that all men are 
sinners without identifying sin with 
that which is necessary for selfhood 
and freedom to “choose this day whom 
to serve.” Cherbonnier in his book, 
Hardness of Heart, has said, “To erect 
selflessness into a virtue is to betray 
the pagan origins of one’s theology.” 








Vovember 
Where there is no _ self-responsibility 
there is no sin. 

Here, then, as I see them, are some 
of the stumbling blocks to fruitful cop- 
versation between the minister and his 
psychological brethren. We come noy 
to the major question: 

III. How is it possible for us tp 
see the insights and the methods of-the 
behavioral sciences as part of the min- 
ister’s theological task? 

Certain key claims of Christian 
faith provide a frame of reference for 
this relationship, as I see it. 

First, Christian faith makes the 
claim that the truest knowledge of self- 
in-relations comes through a knowl 
edge of God and not vice versa; that 
the deepest knowledge of who one is 
goes through knowledge of God ani 
not the reverse, even though these are 
probably apprehended simultaneously. 
The motto of the minister is not ulti- 
mately “know thyself” but rather 
“Thou hast searched me and known 
me, O God.” Yet, there is a mutual 
relation between these two dimensions 
of knowledge as Calvin acknowledged. 
A man must know he is to 
know himself. Without knowledge of 
God, man is unaware of the dimen- 
sions of God’s requirement of love and 
creativity. He is unaware of the depths 
of his self-alienation and idolatry and 
partially oblivious to the human misery 
they cause. He is unaware of the souree 
of that redeeming love which may have 
enabled him to break their hold upon 
him. In short, he does not see himself 
as a forgiven sinner who is empowered 
increasingly to love and create in fet 
lowship on behalf of God. 

But there is the other side of the 
coin. As Sherrill puts it, “In propor 
tion as he reaches true self-under- 
standing and true self-knowledge he 
is rendered the more capable of sus- 
taining undistorted relationship with 


God if 
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God and true firsthand knowledge of 
God.” It takes no psychiatrist to re- 
mind us that in order to understand 
the Biblical view of God at all one 
brings the stuff of his existential re- 
lations with him in his efforts at inter- 
pretation. Further, it is evident that 
distortions in our interpersonal and 
intrapersonal relationships can influ- 
ence our perceptions of objects of reli- 
gious devotion. One mental hospital 
chaplain notes the various ways pa- 
tients perceived the person of Jesus, 
even though they read the same Bible 
passages together—as sexual partner, 
as unloving and condemning judge; as 
friend and brother, with whom to side 
against God as wrathful father; even 
as oneself ! 

Again, Christianity makes the claim 
that only in thankful response to the 
living God in Jesus Christ are real 
freedom and human fulfillment to be 
found. The central problem, according 
to the prophets, was the worship - of 
false gods. By virtue of his freedom, 
and his need to know who he is, every 
human being is involved in commit- 
ment to some god or other. Life is a 
“battle of the gods” says Cherbonnier. 
Sin is just another word for allegiance 
to a false god; it is interchangeable 
with the word “idolatry.” “The human 
mind,” Calvin has said, “is a continu- 
ously working factory of idols.’ As 
idolators we trust that which is ulti- 
mately unreliable; something which 
cannot deliver the goods, as Baal could 
not. Perhaps we underestimate the de- 
gree to which we all want to escape 
from the freedom of selfhood through 
clinging to something which offered 
itself as a final answer; which prom- 
ised to make men invulnerable to the 
slings and arrows of life. We often 
substitute that which is finite for that 
which is eternal or ultimate. Paul 
speaks of “bondage to beings that by 
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nature are no gods.” (Gal. 4:8) It is 
the promise of Christian faith that we 
can be released from our hardness of 
heart and idolatry and gain liberty as 
sons of God. Idolatry versus liberty in 
Christ—that’s the distinction. 

The contrast might also be drawn 
between self-protectiveness and vul- 
nerable love ; between the insistence on 
determining our own destiny and be- 
ing responsive to the call and vocation 
which is the divine summons to action. 

Further, Christian faith has con- 
cerned itself with ultimates, with the 
deepest requirements of man’s exist- 
ence. Yet it also recognizes that there 
is a place for the partial perspec- 
tives, if they are recognized as partial, 
that can be derived from a world con- 
cerned with the cognitive understand- 
ing and control of nature. Psychology, 
then, along with the other behavioral 
sciences, looks at man-with-man in 
the structures and feelings of his own 
experience. For theology the basic 
relationship of life is that between man 
and his Creator; and this relationship 
interpenetrates every other aspect of 
man’s life. What Outler says, in a 
broader context, can be applied here as 
well : 


The Christian must take his wisdom 
about the world from the wisdom of the 
world. Yet at the same time he must 
judge the wisdom of the world by the 
Gospel’s wisdom about life and its ulti- 
mate meaning. (P. 48, Psychotherapy 
and the Christian Message) 


ib PSYCHOLOGY cannot tell us 
that we are alienated from God, it 
can help us to understand the expres- 
sion that alienation takes in human de- 
velopment. If psychology cannot as- 
sure us that we can gain release, that 
we are saved by grace through faith, 
it can observe the relationships in 
which that grace continues to bless us. 
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In other words, although psychology 
may not be able to tell us who we are 
in the truest sense (forgiven sinners), 
it can, with increasing effectiveness, 
help us to discover who we think we 
are. And I hold that this is a vitally 
important kind of knowledge for the 
minister to have as he seeks to win 
men away from their idolatries to the 
love of God. 

Perhaps the importance of this line 
of approach can be made clear if we il- 
lustrate it by drawing upon data fur- 
nished to us by a growing group of 
psychologists. I refer to those phenom- 
ena which have been understood in 
terms of the self-image or self-con- 
cept. 

Throughout the years we develop a 
definite self-portrait. The picture in- 
cludes at least three elements: (1) It 
consists of some notion of one’s basic 
equipment and capacities; one’s body, 
looks, intelligence, skill in many areas, 
one’s emotions. (2) With these ideas 
and concepts there are also evaluations 
of what one is, based on one’s feeling 
about what one should be or would 
like to be; e.g., “I am short; it is not 
good to be short.” “I have intellectual 
interests; but it is good to have intel- 
lectual interests at Yale Divinity.” “I 
am a boy; boys don’t cry.”” Rogers has 
said, “A clear-cut value orientation is 
seen to be the fundamental basis of the 
self concept.” (3) In this portrait 
there is also included a picture of our 
relationships with others. “I can make 
friends easily—and this is good.” “I 
am shy and never sure whether people 
will humiliate me, so I stay to myself.” 
“I am a white girl from Alabama; 
therefore I am superior to colored 
folks.” 

Now there are a number of things 
to notice about a person’s self-image: 

1. Because a person must undertake 
to build the self-image while he is still 
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limited by the ignorance and depend- 
ency of infancy and childhood, he can- 
not pick the materials which go into 
his image. By and large, the way he 
approaches situations will reflect the 
image he builds in his earliest years: 
the picture of himself as loved or un- 
loved, worthy or unworthy, strong or 
weak, adequate or inadequate. This is 
not to say that it cannot be modified 
later as he learns to see new aspects of 
his nature and gain new evaluations of 
his qualities and performance from 
school, church, husband, wife, or busi- 
ness. But this early picture is largely 
made up of the reflected appraisals of 
important persons around us, chiefly 
parents and siblings. It’s not just that 
they tell us what they think of us; it’s 
more complex than that. Let us take a 
few examples of the kinds of parental 
relationships which result in deroga- 
tory self-image. The over-protective 
attitude of a parent tends to convey to 
the child that he lives in a world full 
of dangers with which he is inadequate 
to cope. This may lead to the convic- 
tion, “I can’t do things by myself.” 
When a parent, for ego-enhancing mo- 
tives, is too eager for the child to do 
well, and so always finds fault, he may 
instill the image, “Something must be 
wrong with me; I can’t do anything 
right.” When love is rationed out for 
good behavior and excellent perform- 
ance only, the child may come to be- 
lieve, “I am acceptable only when I 
achieve big things; I must get to the 
top.” Too many “don’ts” which the 
child hears every time he is creating, 
or is angry, or has sexual curiosity 
may give him the feeling that all the 
things he wants are evil; that he is 
evil because he wants anything. All 
this is to say that the self-image begins 
to take shape early, but it can be 
changed through new experiences. 

2. A second thing to notice is that 
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most of our ways of behaving are con- 
sistent with our picture of ourselves. 
(There are exceptions such as the per- 
son who feels really weak and must 
act strong and boastful.) But usually, 
a girl who has been learning from 
birth what it means to be feminine 
(even to the point of getting pink 
booties instead of blue and a girl’s 
name) will, except in play, try to avoid 
the masculine way of carrying books, 
of sitting, of talking, of dressing. Here 
is a child who has the picture of him- 
self as belonging to mother and fa- 
ther, and therefore he does this and 
this and this. There is a core role for 
most people, and we play this part as 
if our life depended upon it. A person 
feels both anxious and guilty when he 
acts or feels in ways different from 
his self-image. The feeling of guilt is 
psychological exile from one’s self- 
image regardless of where, when, or 
with whom one has acted inconsistent- 
ly. Amazing as it may seem, one can 
even feel guilty when demonstrating 
competence if one is convinced of his 
own inadequacy ! 

3. The self-image may come to be 
more powerful than the organic physi- 
cal needs of the person. A mother may 
be racked with fatigue yet, seeing her- 
self as responsible for her adolescent 
daughter, she cannot go to sleep until 
the footsteps in the hall indicate that 
her daughter is safely at home. Like- 
wise a conscientious man wakes pre- 
cisely at the same early hour for work 
even if he is dead tired. Persons will 
forget physical safety to rush into 
burning buildings to rescue children. 
So self-preservation is not the whole 
story if this theory is valid. This means 
that not all martyrdom is masochism. 

4. Persons differ in the degree to 
which they can and will change their 
self-conceptions. A boy who has gained 
enough sense that his family loves 








him for what he is and not just for 
his performance may be able, upon 
flunking a course, to change from 
thinking, “I am a straight B student” 
to “Usually I get B’s but sometimes I 
fall flat on my face.” This is honesty ; 
it is consistent with reality. But for 
reasons not well understood (sup- 
posedly related to the nature of the 
threat and the conditions of the nerv- 
ous system), some folks hold rigidly 
onto the self-image even if the evidence 
doesn’t support it. When complimented 
for a good piece of academic work, one 
girl said, “When people tell me they 
think I’m intelligent, I just don’t be- 
lieve it. I just—I guess I don’t want 
to believe it. I don’t know why. It 
should give me confidence, but it 
doesn’t. I think they really don’t 
know.” 


HEN there are those who hold 

idealized images of themselves. 
If someone implies they are not as 
intelligent as they conceive themselves 
to be, they are launched upon a cam- 
paign of self-justification so that the 
self-image is kept intact. The flyer who 
is afraid of a mission may not admit 
his fear even to himself (if he wants 
to be a fearless person), but develops 
stomach pains so that he may be re- 
moved from the threatening situation 
and still hold his self-conception. Neu- 
rosis is thought to be a way of per- 
sistently satisfying a need one will not 
admit one has. 

This approach to psychology has a 
great deal to say about the character- 
istics of the person with a healthy self- 
image, and we must pause to note 
these. 

1. The healthy self-image contains 
ingredients which are consistent with 
our level of biological and social de- 
velopment. 

The nine-year-old who conceives of 
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himself as a baby, still sucking his 
thumb, and depending on mother for 
all support is fixated and sick. The 
adult who sees himself as the “little 
boy” of parents just as he did when he 
was twelve (and still feels guilty about 
smoking because his dad disapproved), 
has not overcome the past and so is 
unhealthy. The grown-up who still 
says with the three-year-old, “I am 
what I will’ and bucks all authority, 
has a rigor mortis of the self-portrait. 
One’s self-image must grow with one’s 
body and environmental changes. 


2. The healthy person has a self- 
image which is an accurate map of ‘his 
significant experiences and perform- 
ances. He doesn’t have to justify him- 
self when he fails or when he feels 
angry, or depressed, or lustful, or 
tender (and this latter is most difficult 
for the modern male). He can accept 
himself as this kind of person. He 
doesn’t hide from himself, even from 
his unconscious. He can say, “God 
be merciful to me a sinner.” There is 
no need to see himself or his situation 
other than as it is. Life as God made 
it inflicts pain upon individuals who 
falsify their true identity. 


3. A healthy person’s self-picture is 
validated, for the most part, by those 
who know him best. There is a con- 
sistency in what the person secretly is 
and what he openly is. According to 
Harry Stack Sullivan, one criterion for 
a person’s recovery from mental ill- 
ness is his ability to experience himself 
as the same person whom others see in 
him. This is certainly not to say that 
our self-judgment must coincide with 
the view of us held by every Tom, 
Dick, and Harry. Sometimes we must 
insist on our own definitions of what 
we are. Else there would be no proph- 
ets or innovators at all. But one is hu- 
man only in relationships, and they 
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cannot be ignored as an important 
touchstone of reality. 


4. This brings us to an important 
point. The person who is healthy is 
given a solid feeling of identity, of 
self-sameness through a realistic, well- 
defined self-image. He is not always 
doubting who he is. He can go for- 
ward with a solid assurance that he 
is competent in certain areas. He has 
confidence that he is capable of love 
and of being loved. There is a degree 
of self-determination which allows 
him to mold and modify his surround- 
ing world. But on the other hand, he 
is capable of altering his self-concep- 
tion when life demands it. As he 
changes jobs and comes into new cir- 
cumstances, he sees new aspects of 


himself, learns new reactions, discov- | 


ers new talents and fears, and he 
can slowly assimilate these into his 
view of himself. No change is made 
without anxiety; it is a universal re- 
action which comes when we are torn 
from familiar moorings. The healthy 
person can bear this tension and suf- 
fering. He does not try to avoid it by 
over-simplifying his mental world and 
insisting that life conform to his defi- 
nitions. He can become an organic 
part of something greater than him- 
self and let it speak to him. The sick 
person’s world must be absolutely 
manageable and predictable. The 
healthy person’s self-boundaries can 
be “loosened” to let in new experi- 
ences. It might be said that he who 
loses his life (of an encapsulated self- 
picture) will gain it in a broadened, 
deepened existence. But the “open 
self” does not inevitably become a “dis- 
ciple.” 

When a person feels that his self- 
concept is threatened by life circum- 
stances, he tends to “tighten” the self- 
image. He begins to restrict his life 
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to those relations and routines where 
he is sure to feel safe and where he 
will not be forced to change his por- 
trait. He may become meticulous and 
compulsive about little things. His 
world grows smaller. Such a person, 
child or adult, may not consciously 
feel anxious; there are ways we have 
of avoiding that awareness. But when 
a person’s mode of living becomes nar- 
rowed, and he draws in his feelers and 
walls himself in, when he “learns not 
to learn,’ we know he is under threat. 
With this self-enclosure comes the loss 
of the freedom to love. He is a slave 
in bondage to his self-image. He anxi- 
ously watches over his safety and 
doesn’t dare to abandon himself in the 
ventures of life and with other persons. 

He may hide behind an official role 
and will not venture therefrom. 


F ONE THING we need to be 

reminded : that some responsibility 
for building a given self-image rests 
with the person whose image it is. The 
self, as Rogers says, is to some extent 
the architect of the self. And that self- 
image determines for us a large part of 
our behavior. Theologically we would 
say we are free to choose our gods; 
but we are not free to choose the con- 
sequences of that choice. Cherbonnier 
points out that in the Bible respon- 
sibility is never relegated to the in- 
dividual alone, nor to society alone. 
Accountability is held to be a mutual 
affair—“Woe is me for I am undone. 
For I am a man of unclean lips and 
I dwell in the midst of a people of un- 
clean lips.” A number of psycho- 
therapists feel we must once again 
recover the notion of responsibility in 
growth and development. Mowrer 
holds that an individual even has some 
choice in the use of defense mecha- 
nisms in his life. He speaks of “a basic 


choice which each individual must 
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make between a policy of openness and 
one of concealment in his life activi- 
ties.” 

Now I wonder if you would agree 
with me that fixations ‘in the self- 
image describe the same kind of con- 
dition in reference to the self that the 
Bible describes as idolatry; that cling- 
ing to the self’s values and group loyal- 
ties as if our life depended upon them 
is the psychological counterpart of 
Biblical idolatry. It would appear, 
then, that the most obvious alternative 
to repentance is self-justification, the 
refusal to admit one’s complicity in 
idol worship. If this is the case, it is 
an embarrassing matter for all of us. It 
is not only the neurotic who clings to 
his self-picture for dear life. We all do. 
This is illustrated dramatically by the 
story of the beauty contest winner 
who, when stricken with polio, said 
bitterly that it would be better to die 
than to be disfigured. It’s surprising 
how a little slight of challenge to our 
image of self can set off anxiety or 
hostility that can reverberate through 
our being all through the night. In 
times of crisis, when life situations 
catch us off our usual posture, we often 
see the “decent guy” role of the min- 
isters, church members, service clubs, 
and the organization man collapse 
when the threatened image of self rears 
its ugly head. None of us is free from 
this idolatry. 

What implications has all of this for 
the minister’s task ? 

1. Since we are all idolators in the 
sense described above, the Church must 
provide the kind of leadership and 
materials and worship through which 
every growing person may come to 
see himself and recognize the values 
with which he identifies the self. 
Repentance demands that we recognize 
and renounce (never complete) our 
idolatrous self-image and the false 
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values upon which we think life de- 
pends. We must come to communicate, 
at least to ourselves, the nature of the 
self we think we are and aspire to be- 
come. Here is where psychological 
knowledge can be of _ inestimable 
value—in fostering this kind of aware- 
ness, the recognition of what we do, 
in fact, hold as ultimate. At the same 
time or subsequently one can be ex- 
posed to the record of revelation and 
learn who, in fact, we are in the sight 
of God. As Kraemer has said, “One 
must be theological at the right mo- 
ment.” In order for this kind of com- 
munication to be promoted the pastor 
must know the world in which his peo- 
ple live their life; their reference 
groups, their work; their mobility pat- 
terns. His job includes not merely 
psychological but social analysis. He 
needs to know the art of two-way com- 
munication, an art he might well un- 
derstand better from Sherrill’s The 
Gift of Power: 


There is a two-way communication 
regarding God. Here two or more per- 
sons truly participate in one another 
as when, for example, together they 
face wonder, and share in joy; or as 
together they face predicament, and 
share in concern, in despair perhaps, 
and in release if release should come. 
As this takes place, communication be- 
comes communion. For in true two-way 
communication something happens 
which transforms human: interaction in- 
to a spiritual medium, that is, a medium 
in which the grace of God is at work, 
and in which it is possible that God will 
be perceived disclosing himself. 

One of the most important distin- 
guishing marks of true two-way com- 
munication is honesty. If communication 
is to be more than a verbal duel be- 
tween people wearing masks, there must 
be honesty regarding the negative as 
well as the positive aspects of man’s 
response to God. This means that true 
two-way communication permits doubt 
as well as faith to be expressed. The im- 
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portance of this point cannot be too 
strongly urged. For the moment when 
the religious community begins to make 
it impossible for doubt as well as faith 
to be expressed is the moment when 
that community begins to breed distrust 
between its members, and falsity with- 
in individual selves who must cover 
doubt with a show of faith. (Sherrill, 
Lewis, The Gift of Power, p. 122.) 


2. A person must (then) be given 
more opportunities than he now has in 
the Church to explore the evidences 
of his alienation from God, from men, 
from himself, even while he is being 
supported and loved by a group who 
know what he is in Christ. It is too 
easy to challenge without offering the 
kind of support that is needed when 
the old familiar moorings are gone. If 
a person is urged to be what he ought 
to be without this kind of upholding 
love, he is driven to rejection of this 
partial Gospel or is pushed to the brink 
of despair. It is a fellowship of ac- 
ceptance which only can further the 
honest searching so necessary to basic 
Christian change. 

3. Slowly, in the context of the 
Church, growing persons need to see, 
through our risks as well as our words, 
that the religion of the cross has no 
place for any promise of invulnerabili- 
ty; that each day of our lives, whether 
in Crestwood Heights, Forest Hills, 
Montgomery, Alabama, or Little Rock, 
we need to take up our cross and re- 


pent daily for our lack of openness to 
the call of God. Neither teacher nor 
student can afford to point the finger 
of scorn at his fellow inside or out- 
side of the Church. 


In helping ministers to create the 
conditions whereby a person may come 
to be aware of what he thinks he is and 
so free to choose his gods, psychology 
has an indispensable part to play in 
the minister’s theological task. But the 
Church cannot stop there. It goes on 
to proclaim and to be the occasion of a 
new self. As Paul says of this trans- 
formation : 


All who follow the leading of God’s 
spirit are God’s own sons. Nor are 
you meant to relapse into the old slavish 
attitude of fear—you have been adopted 
into the very family circle of God and 
can say with a full heart, ‘Father, my 
father.’ The Spirit Himself endorses our 
inward conviction that we are really the 
children of God. 


This is the deepest self-definition a 
person can have for his life, one that 
gives meaning to all the choices which 
must be made within its wide boundar- 
ies. If you are grasped by this Spirit 
it means that He will break up your 
life again and again when it gets too 
small, too narrow, too routine for the 
vocation of sonship to which you have 
been called; but liberty and love are 
there. For this is your true identity. 





E discover that we do not know our role; we look for a mirror; we want 
to remove our make up and take off what is false and be real. But some- 
where a piece of disguise that we forgot still sticks to us. A trace of exaggera- 
tion remains in our eyebrows; we do not notice that the corners of our mouths 
are bent. And so we walk around, a mockery and a mere half; neither having 
achieved being nor actors —RAINER Maria RiLke, The Notes of Malte Laurids 
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The Church with its concern for personality 
values and freedom has an inescapable stake in 





meeting the threat to the health of a democracy 
involved in politicians’ and demagogues’ manip- 
ulation of people by playing on their fears and 


dependency needs. 


The Presidential Parent - Image 


AS THE political pot boils briskly 
in this election year, it behooves 
those with an alert sense of Christian 
citizenship to keep a watchful eye on 
the stew. In particular, it is important 
to watch two ingredients which could 
produce acute social indigestion and 
have deleterious effects on the health 
of our free society. I refer to the ir- 
rational element in the political re- 
sponses of the mass of voters and the 
manipulation of this irrationality by 
politicians using a blend of ad-man 
Machiavellianism and depth psychol- 
ogy. 

A revealing searchlight has been 
thrown on the unconscious and irra- 
tional side of human life by depth 
psychology. It has demonstrated the 
crucial importance of recognizing the 
irrational and emotional factors in all 
human motivation. In recent years, 
political theorists such as Eugene 
Burdick have pointed out that vital 
issues are less important in determin- 
ing a candidate’s success or failure at 
the polls than the emotional impact of 
his personality on the masses. To illus- 
trate, Stevenson apparently raised 
anxieties and lost votes in 1956 when- 
ever he discussed serious issues in any 


depth. In short, the psychological 
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“image” which a candidate creates on 
a non-conscious level in the public 
mind is of crucial importance in deter- 
mining voter response. 

The usual way of describing the 
feeling-picture created by the ideal, 
vote-getting presidential candidate is 
the term “father-image.” A more ade- 
quate description would be ‘“‘parent- 
image’”—a combination of a 
strong, protecting father and a kindly, 
providing mother. The paternal side of 
the image seems to relate to the candi- 
date’s ability to symbolize the strength 
of the state to protect the individual 
from real or imagined external threats. 
The anxieties stirred up by the current 
“balance of terror” in the international 
scene intensify the individual’s need 
for the protecting father-image. The 
maternal side of the parent-image is 
required to satisfy the individual’s de- 
pendency needs—his need to feel taken 
care of by the political Magna Mater. 
The person’s feelings about his eco- 
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nomic and social welfare, and the 
state’s role in insuring these, are in- 
volved here. The anxieties which fairly 
swirl within us at the threat of an 
economic depression give particular 
force to the need for the omnipresent 
mother-symbol of the providing state. 


LOOK at recent history illus- 

trates the duality of the need for 
a father-mother image in our presi- 
dent. Without attempting to evaluate 
his objective strengths and weaknesses 
as a president, we can recognize that 
F. D. R.’s amazing record of election 
victories was due, in part, to his ability 
to inspire confidence and to project 
the image of a strong personality. In 
this he was an effective father-figure. 
This was particularly important during 
the period of rising world tensions 
before and during the second World 
War. During the thirties, to the de- 
pression-traumatized masses, he was 
the unconscious symbol of the good 
mother who provided for their physi- 
cal needs through New Deal economic 
programs. 

In terms of his subjective effect on 
the masses, Eisenhower is a different 
kind of parent-figure. His unprece- 
dented popular appeal in this period of 
H-bombs and I.C.B.M.’s is due, in 
part, to the fact that he is a father- 
image par excellence. His war hero’s 
record, his obvious integrity, and his 
down-to-earth Kansas_ personality 
make him an almost ideal image of the 
strong and good father-protector. Ap- 
parently this is the deep, unconscious 
feeling that he inspires in millions liv- 
ing on the brink of disaster in our “age 
of anxiety.” 

It has been estimated that during 
Eisenhower’s eight years in the White 
House, government welfare spending 
has nearly tripled. (“U. S. News & 
World Report,” 2/1/60, p. 30) This 
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fact is in sharp contrast to his verbal 
opposition to “big spenders” and the 
“welfare state” idea. The continued 
expansion of welfare services, the gen- 
eral prosperity of the country, and his 
warmth as a person have kept the 
mother-image deficiencies conveyed by 
his more Spartan and individualistic 
attitudes from detracting from his 
mass-appeal. 

But look at what happened when the 
country experienced a recession in 
1958. The scientific nose-counters 
found that a bare majority (52%) of 
voters “approved” of his handling of 
the presidency. Even more revealing 
was the Republican rout in the con- 
gressional elections of November, 
1958. The magnitude of the Democrat- 
ic sweep, quite out of line with the 
objective factors in the national and 
international scene, suggests the pres- 
ence of some “hidden issue” in that 
election. Apparently some non-rational 
factor was operating on a mass scale. 
One clue to its identity is the fact that 
it was the conservative candidates— 
the anti-social-welfare or non-mother 
variety—who were the hardest hit. 

I suspect that it was Eisenhower’s 
deficiencies in fulfilling the parent 
role during the recession that consti- 
tuted the hidden and decisive issue. 
Those who have a powerful inner 
need for a parent-image inevitably sur- 
round their leader with almost magical 
expectations. No matter how well he 
does, his performance will be a dis- 
appointment to those who have been 
forced by their inner needs to expect 
perfection. The fact that their father- 
image would “let a recession happen” 
at all, produced shock and disillusion- 
ment in such persons. 

Even worse, from the standpoint of 
their irrational needs for a mother- 
provider, was his handling of the re- 
cession. He stubbornly refused to ap- 
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prove drastic, New Deal type meas- 
ures to protect his “children” from its 
consequences. Economic trends, at the 
time of the election, pointed upward 
with prospects for a favorable year 
ahead, but this did not change the 
quality of mass feeling about his han- 
dling of the recession. He had, in ef- 
fect, refused to engage in large-scale 
economic mothering. Even though all 
indications were that he was correct in 
his judgment, the deep feelings of the 
voters still persisted. 

From depth-psychology we know 
that when a mother-image frustrates 
the dependency needs of the emotion- 
ally immature, the reaction is one of 
intense anger. Since the parent-figure 
is still very much needed, this anger is 
usually not turned full-force on this 
figure, but on weaker relatives or sib- 
lings. In the case of that election, there 
was a mowing down of Ike’s less pow- 
erful party subordinates. 


HETHER OR NOT my inter- 

pretation of that particular elec- 
tion is valid, there is little doubt con- 
cerning the larger issue—the uncon- 
scious influence of the presidential 
image on the voter. Equally clear is 
the fact that both parties are cognizant 
of this influence and that both attempt 
to mold the image of their candidate 
to their own advantage. Vance Pack- 
ard has described the situation force- 
fully and frighteningly in The Hidden 
Persuaders. Beginning with the elec- 
tion of 1952, the professional per- 
suaders—the cereal, cigarette, and suds 
salesmen of Madison Avenue—have 
had an increasingly prominent role in 
the political life of our country. Their 
job—to “package” and sell their politi- 
cal product. Using the psychologically- 
oriented techniques of advertising and 
public relations, they seek to increase 
the emotional pull of their candidate’s 


November 
personality and message. Consider the 
sobering implications of this picture: 
forty high-powered ad-men, employees 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine and Os- 
born, assigned to the account of one 
of the major political parties, feverish- 
ly engaged in merchandising a candi- 
date for the highest office in our land. 

There is nothing new about politics 
by manipulation. Through the centu- 
ries skilled politicians and demagogues 
have evidenced great intuitive skill in 
manipulating the masses by playing on 
their fears and dependency needs. The 
new elements which magnify the dan- 
gers of this ancient technique are two: 
mass media of communication and the 
insights into the complexities of hu- 
man motivation provided by depth 
psychology. A modern candidate can 
reach more voters in one nation-wide 
television appearance than a pre-radio- 
TV candidate could talk to in ten 
lifetimes. The motivation researchers 
can now use the depth interview of 
potential voters to size up a candidate’s 
image and to plan his political face- 
lifting to make his image more emo- 
tionally attractive to the consumers 
whom he encounters by the millions 
on TV. 

Let’s speculate about some of the 
possible implications of the parent- 
image approach for the 1960 campaign. 
It is obvious that neither Nixon nor 
Kennedy has the parent-image potential 
of a Roosevelt or an Eisenhower. The 
electorate is in a state of inescapable 
frustration so far as its dependency 
needs are concerned. This makes for 
considerable free-floating anxiety con- 
cerning the national scene, regardless 
of the election outcome. The 
dates’ parent-image deficiencies do 
not mean, however, that the irrational 
factors previously discussed are play- 
ing a minor role in this campaign. It 
simply means that neither candidate 
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has an obvious advantage in this de- 
partment. An interesting example of 
the way in which one set of campaign 
planners is attempting to exploit the 
image-weakness of their opponent is 
the slogan, ““A Man for a Man’s Job.” 
The obvious implication of this slogan 
js an attempt to play on anxieties con- 
cerning youthfulness. 

The youthful appearance of both 
candidates would seem, on the surface, 
to make them practically unavailable 
as parent-image material for the vot- 
ers. It is true that a younger man has 
certain disadvantages imposed by such 
irrational responses as sibling rivalry 
by some of his own age group and 
replacement anxiety by some of his 
seniors. Without question, an older 
man has advantages in the parent- 
image department, other things being 
equal. But it is important to remember 
that parent-image responses are not 
necessarily dependent on chronological 
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age. For example, a relatively young 
psychoanalyst or clergyman is char- 
acteristically perceived as a parent- 
figure by many older patients or pa- 
rishioners. A person who is a symbol 
of authority or who inspires comfort- 
able feelings of dependency because of 
his personality, is endowed with parent 
attributes by the perceiver. This pro- 
jection of left-over childhood feelings 
is called “transference” in psychother- 
apy. The parent-image exists in the 
feeling-life of the perceiver. Such qual- 
ities in the authority figure as force- 
fulness, self-confidence, and _protec- 
tiveness tend to activate dependency 
needs in the perceiver which, in turn, 
distort the perception of the authority 
figure. 

In addition to this consideration, 
there is another factor which makes 
Nixon’s youthfulness even less of a 
handicap. The parent-image of Eisen- 
hower has become that of almost a 
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revered patriarch for many people—a 
strong grandfather image. Since the 
electorate cannot have him for another 
term, the person upon whom his man- 
tle of blessing has fallen has become 
an Eisenhower substitute, psychologi- 
cally speaking. As Nixon campaigns, 
many will perceive him, not as riding 
Ike's coattails but as wearing his coat. 
The key importance of the Eisenhower 
“laying on of hands’ becomes clear 
when one considers the fate of Nixon 
had Ike chosen to back another person. 

NOTHER irrational factor in a 

candidate’s image, with relevance 
for this election, is the matter of mas- 
culine attractiveness and sex appeal. 
This will have an undeniable influence 
on the masses—particularly the female 
masses. A candidate’s “TV _personali- 
ty” may have little to do with whether 
or not he possesses real character or 
inner integrity. His skill in acting—in 
doing it so skillfully that he does not 
seem to be acting—will be rewarded 
at the voting booth. It is conceivable 
that elections could eventually become 
almost glorified Emmy awards. Here 
is but one more example of the way in 
which technology has multiplied the 
hazards of the irrational and the de- 
structive in man. 

There are other irrational or non- 
rational factors which seem to be 
operative in the current campaign. Re- 
porters who are following the candi- 
dates report that audience reaction 
centers on only two issues, for the 
most part. On the one hand—Russia 
and defense and, on the other, the reli- 
gious issue (with the candidates either 
making a point of discussing it or of 


not discussing it). Both candidates 


bear down hard on national defense. 
Intuitively, or thanks to their psycho- 
logical advisers, they know that this 
is indispensable for the creation of the 





ember 
father-protector image. To emphasize, 
to the extent that it deserves, the truth 
that our only real defense is in the 
direction of achieving workable dis- 
armament, would raise such anxieties 
as to be parent-image suicide. Steven- 
son’s experience is illustrative and 
illuminating at this point. 

The religious issue elicits a fascinat- 
ing blend of rational and non-rational 
responses. Quite apart from the objec- 
tive considerations concerning a Cath- 
olic president, many persons have a 
bundle of unconscious and _ partially 
conscious feelings concerning having a 
Catholic as their top national authority 
figure. As in the case of other issues, 
the objective considerations are par- 
tially obscured by these non-rational 
elements. What seems to be a logical 
position may, in fact, be a rationaliza- 
tion of the underlying constellation of 
feelings. The head-on conflict of non- 
rational factors in the South is an 
important correlative dimension of the 
religious issue. There, traditional and 
sectional party loyalty and anxieties 
concerning Catholics are moving in 
opposite directions. 

The non-rational elements in party 
loyalty and the relationship of class 
structure to party loyalty are still other 
important considerations. It is impos- 
sible to explain intense party loyalty 
on the basis of major differences be- 
tween the two parties or their plat- 
forms. Such major differences do not 
seem to exist. Vance Packard’s dis- 
cussion of the ways in which party 
loyalties tend to follow class lines (in 
The Status Seekers), suggests one key 
factor. Identification with a particular 
party, and being against the other, is 
a symbolic way of feeling oneself a part 
of a particular socio-economic class 
group. Powerful feelings of a tribal 
nature are operative, which are prob- 
ably more determinative of behavior 
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than rational considerations of which 
party will protect one’s status. In 
terms of the parent-image needs of 
various classes, it would seem that 
mother-image needs are strongest 
among those classes which feel them- 
selves most at the mercy of fluctuations 
in the economic cycle. 

There are many factors, rational and 
non-rational, which converge in the 
election of a president. But one can 
look ahead with justifiable apprehen- 
sion to the day when the influence of 
the mass persuaders and candidate 
image-creators could become the deci- 
sive factor that tips the scales in the 
election of the person who will hold 
the most powerful leadership position 
in the Western world. This could hap- 
pen here! It could happen if certain 
present trends continue and the adver- 
tising technicians shed some of their 
relative crudities of approach and be- 
come masters of psychological manip- 
ulation. What an Orwellian prospect 
—the American political campaign as 
a powerful struggle between gigantic 
advertising agencies staffed by depth 
psychologists in the role of persuaders 
of the listless masses! 


VEN THOSE who feel that I 

have overstated the danger will 
probably agree that there is an element 
of genuine threat to the health of a 
democracy in the matters discussed. 
What can we in the Church do to help 
reverse the trend? With the concern 
for personality values and freedom 
which is a part of our religious tra- 
dition, we have an inescapable stake 
this matter. 

Is our only hope that the major 
parties will hire political hucksters 
whose skill in mass manipulation will 
be evenly enough balanced to largely 
offset each other? If this is our only 
hope, the future of democracy is dim 
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indeed. Fortunately, more creative de- 
fenses are possible. Consider these: 

1. Through its social action com- 
mittee, a church can work for the es- 
tablishment of a public watchdog group 
which will be alert to the ways in 
which the parties are using the services 
of motivation researchers and adver- 
tising agencies. The existence and 
activities of such a group will have a 
controlling effect, especially if their 
findings are widely publicized. Political 
manipulation is effective only if done 
secretly. Obviously such a watchdog 
group should include experts in depth 
psychology and motivation. 

Through its educational program, 
the church can help to develop wide- 
spread awareness of the nature and 
dynamic of the threat. “Hidden per- 
suaders” are effective because they are 
hidden. Unfortunately, the ability of 
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education on the intellectual level to 
protect us from dangers that operate 


on the unconscious level is limited. 
But, public indignation at being manip- 
ulated might operate as a brake on the 
trend toward depending more and 
more on professional persuaders. 

3. As the tools for mass motivation 
become more refined, it becomes in- 
creasingly crucial that candidates for 
public office have a solid ethical fiber 
that will prevent them from succumb- 
ing to the temptation to substitute 
manipulation for integrity in govern- 
ment. (The fact that the utilization of 
some of the ad-man techniques will 
probably be essential to gain election 
in the first place, increases the diffi- 
culty of resisting the temptation.) It 
is essential that persons with religious 
motivation and ethical sensitivity be 
encouraged to enter politics as a reli- 
gious vocation. 

4. An “agonizing reappraisal” of the 
ethical responsibility of the advertising 
industry would have a positive effect 
in this as well as many other areas. In 
this psychological age, can we afford 
to have an advertising industry that is 
ethically neutral, for the most part? 
Can we justify an industry that works 
as hard to sell an unneeded product 
as a needed one, a poorly qualified 
candidate as a competent one? Perhaps 
those Christian laymen who are in 
advertising and who have a sturdy 
sense of ethical responsibility can pro- 
vide a nucleus for such a fundamental 
self-examination. 

5. David Riesman has pointed out 
that the American voter is becoming a 
“spectator-consumer,” casting his bal- 
lot for the best performance. The more 
this becomes true, the easier it will be 
to manipulate the voter via showman- 
ship and salesmanship. Thus, it is 
imperative that politics become a parti- 
cipant rather than a spectator activity 





for increasing numbers of Americans. 
The significance of the work of groups 
such as the League of Women Voters 
and those church-related groups which 
seek to relate the ethical insights of 
the Judeo-Christian tradition to social 
and political problems is highlighted 
by this imperative. 

6. The long-range and most funda- 
mental defense against manipulation— 
political or otherwise—consists of 
broadening the base of emotional ma- 
turity in ourselves, our children, and 
our citizenry at large. All of us have 
some deep hungers for parent-images. 
The greater the degree of emotional 
immaturity, the more urgent, demand- 
ing, and unconscious are the cravings 
for the omnipotent, omniscient parent- 
image. Religiously speaking, the dy- 
namic relationship of immaturity and 
idolatry comes into focus at this point. 
The frightened, emotionally-stunted 
individual falls easy prey to the manip- 
ulator, amateur or professional. 


The Church has a basic concern 
for wholeness in persons. Its mission 
includes serving as an_ instrument 
through which persons may move to- 
ward the fulfilling of their God-given 
potentialities. Thus, it has a central 
and lively concern for mental, emotion- 
al, and spiritual health. What is more, 
with its message, its fellowship, and 
the insights and skills of dynamic psy- 
chology, it is equipped to help persons 
move toward wholeness. 


We have seen that political maturity 
is possible only to the degree that we 
are mature as individuals. The long- 
range achievement of a more mature 
democracy awaits the achievement of 
greater mental, emotional, and spirit- 
ual health by increasing numbers of 
ourselves and our children. In_ this 
achievement the Church can and 
should have a major role. 
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Ministers cannot fail to be impressed with the 
gains accruing to the Christian ministry from 
psychotherapy. However, by carrying over into 
all pastoral relationships the techniques of 
psychotherapy, the pastor may treat his people, 
not as equals, but as dependent persons who are 





capable of talking but not of listening. 


The Pastor’s Personal Witness to the Faith 


HE rather threadbare, but still 

most effective way to dismiss the 
question of what is called in some 
quarters “personal evangelism,” is to 
have someone say, “Of course, you 
don’t mean walking up to a person 
with Bible in hand and saying, ‘Broth- 
er, are you saved?’”’ Everyone agrees 
that this is strictly for the birds, and 
the conversation, with the help of a lit- 
tle laughter, turns to another subject, 
most likely to counseling. The young 
theolog with three quarter hours of 
“Introduction to Counseling” under 
his belt remarks, “Yes, we believe that 
there is a time and place for the pas- 
tor to bear personal witness to his 
faith, but. . . .” All of which is likely 
to be followed by more _ profound 
elaboration by the man who has just 
had a try at further training in a clini- 
cal setting. He elaborates upon the 
importance of timing, reminds us of the 
non-verbal factors in communication, 
suggests that it is often the minister’s 
own anxiety that pushes him too quick- 
ly into talking, and concludes that we 
must cease to be superficial in our deal- 
ing with motivation and work for 
changes at a deeper level. 
This is impressive indeed, until it 
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suddenly becomes apparent that while 
the “but” was being analyzed, ex- 
plained, and debated, the “yes” was 
lost, and that the discussion did not 
begin with a consideration of neurotic 
distortions but of a pastor’s witness to 
his faith. So now when the old remark 
is made I find myself saying, “Agreed, 
you have told me how it is not to be 
done. Tell me how you do it, and de- 
scribe the last two times you bore 
witness to your faith in the process of 
guiding an individual along the path 
to the acceptance of Christ as Lord.” 
There are usually a few seconds of 
silence, then someone begins, “Yes, 
es 

Behind that “yes, but . . .” may be 
found bewilderment, or it may hide a 
failure of nerve, or, oddly enough, an 
unsuspected lack of respect for the per- 
son engaged in conversation. Let us 
look first at the bewilderment. 

Ministers who read this journal 
(one could almost say, ministers who 
read) cannot fail to be impressed with 
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the gains accruing to the Christian 
ministry from research in psychother- 
apy. Interest grows apace, and the pas- 
toral role of the minister is accepted 
with a zest that was foreign to the gen- 
eral temper of a few decades ago. One 
may safely predict that this is more 
than a passing fancy, that it will prove 
a solid gain for the church. In the 
future the seminaries will have diffi- 
culty preparing men for the demands 
that will be placed upon them for coun- 
seling. The expanding opportunities 
for clinical training will be pressed to 
accommodate the need. Those who are 
responsible for theological education 
and who are close to this movement 
can not fail to be grateful for the ad- 
vances being made. 


UR YOUNG ministers who have 

been introduced to the current em- 
phasis in pastoral care are impressed 
with the role of the minister as coun- 
selor. They have been taught the im- 
portance of active listening. They have 
been reminded of the right and ability 
of the parishioner to solve his own 
problems. The theological student has 
heard repeatedly that he is not to solve 
problems, but to help people solve their 
own. He has learned that there is an 
inner drive toward which 
may be depended upon, and that his 
important function is to create an at- 
mosphere of accepting good will. He 
hopes that by encouraging his people 
in a process of introspection insight 
will be achieved and the movement to- 
ward the solution of 
will begin. 

His teachers do not believe that this 
is all there is to be said about pastoral 
care, but these lessons appear so fun- 
damental and are so difficult to mas- 
ter, even after they have been grasped 
intellectually, that time allows for lit- 
tle more. Add to this the hospital or- 
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ientation that guides the teaching, and 
it is not surprising that in the minds 
of many young ministers pastoral care 
and counseling have become synony- 
mous. The result is failure to achieve 
a comprehensive philosophy of pastoral 
care and the Christian ministry. It is 
just at the point where the pastor 
should be prepared to go beyond the 
trained therapist that he finds himself 
wavering and bewildered, halting with 
a “Yes, but... .” 

It is not that he had not been in- 
troduced to the distinctive elements in 
the Christian faith. As he reads the 
Bible, sings the hymns of the church, 
and reads theology he often feels that 
he has entered another world. Armed 
with his notes in biblical theology, he 
finds himself saying in the pulpit that 
salvation relates to the objective ac- 
tivity of God, that it is more than a 
refined process of introspection. He 
speaks of the saving acts of God in his- 
tory. Man’s chief end is proclaimed as 
the glorification of God. He speaks of 
Jesus as our Mediator, Savior, Recon- 
cilor. All of this seems appropriate in 
the pulpit, but what is he to do with 
it in the face to face encounter with 
his parishioners ? 


N HIS personal meetings with peo- 

ple his norm seems to be emotional 
maturity; in his preaching it is the 
true worship of Almighty God, and 
the grace that meets us in the en- 
counter of faith. He wavers 
what he believes is a compassionate 
concern for the frustrations of the in- 
dividual, and a fear of a homo-centric 
religion which comes to think of God 
simply in instrumental terms. He took 
the course in counseling at 10 A.M. at 
the Seminary, and the course in biblical 
theology at 11 A.M. He didn't get 
them together then, and he doesn’t 
now. He learned that in dealing with 
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individuals he must listen; in biblical 
theology he learned that “Faith cometh 
by hearing, and hearing by the Word 
of God.” But he cannot go on divided 
into compartments. He senses that pas- 
toral care should have a place for tes- 
timony, but he is bewildered. The 
course in counseling never got around 
to that, and the course in_ biblical 
theology never got around to asking 
what an Amos or St. Paul does in pas- 
toral visitation or in the counseling 
room. At the present moment the 
“but” is so much clearer than the 
“ves.” 

We are often told that we are deal- 
ing simply with a matter of timing. 
The warning comes, with ample justi- 
fication, that the pastor must learn to 
listen so that the parishioner’s needs 
and questions may be clarified. When 
this has been done, then there may be 
a place for the pastor to witness to 
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the resources of the Christian faith. 
When, however, this is countered by, 
“When in the last month of counsel- 
ing and pastoral visitation did you find 
the right time to speak of the claims 
and promises of the gospel?” the all 
too common answer is, “but... .”” The 
bewilderment lies in a confused min- 
gling of pastoral roles. There is need 
for teachers and clinical supervisors to 
chart the transition from counselor to 
teacher-evangelist, and from teacher- 
evangelist to counselor within a philos- 
phy of pastoral care that does not de- 
mand a dual set of norms. 


HE “Yes, but .. .” rejoinder may 

also hide a failure of nerve. Hesi- 
tancy in witnessing to faith may stem 
from a valid concern not to press one’s 
views upon other people. It may also 
grow out of the knowledge that we are 
sometimes led to speak as a means of 
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covering up our insecurities. There is 
a justified warning that pastors may 
prematurely force an issue and con- 
clude where a fresh beginning might 
have been made. But all of these good 
reasons can be used as rationalizations 
of other fears. The minister may be in- 
secure in his faith, or fear that he will 
blunder in attempting to make it 
relevant in the face of counter ques- 
tions. He may fear that nothing would 
come of it, or that it would mar his 
self-portrait as a counselor! It is safer 
and easier to go on listening, even 
when he suspects that “the time” has 
arrived for something more. 

The “Yes, but... .” rejoinder may 
also hide a fundamental disrespect for 
persons. We have made much of the 
need for respect and freedom. The 
need can scarcely be exaggerated. But 
what is often overlooked is that by 
carrying over into all pastoral relation- 
ships the techniques of psychotherapy, 
the pastor, in his face to face work 
with individuals may treat his people, 
not as equals, but as dependent per- 
sons who are capable of talking, but 
unlike us (the emancipated ones!) not 
capable of listening. The result is some- 
times a subtle manipulation of persons, 
a disguised authoritarianism; beneath 
quiet listening, a sweet domination . .. 
“T will listen, you talk. I set the rules, 
you must abide by them. I am strong 
and can bear your talking; you are 
weak and would be damaged by mine. 
I can take it; you can’t. I am capable 
of hearing and weighing the value of a 
witness; but you, poor soul, would 
either swallow it all and become in- 
creasingly dependent, or you would 
become hostile.” 


S IT too much to surmise that some 
people are disappointed, deeply dis- 
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appointed, in us, because in an hour of 
groping and questioning we spoke no 
word of God? Cyril Richardson, re- 
nowned student of church history and 
the human soul, alluding to his long 
hospital confinement writes, “I recall 
when I was sick how frequently I was 
visited by clergy who made no motion 
that they should pray with me. I had 
often enough to suggest it as they were 
leaving me.” He continues by saying, 
“And yet it is our task to suggest it. 
We have a special gift to bring, and 
to withhold it is far worse than with- 
holding some material comfort.” There 
is no reason why we should expect 
that the psychotherapist should speak 
of the good news of God in Christ 
Jesus, but in ordination the minister is 
commissioned to bear a word from be- 
yond our profane life. When Wesley 
was asked what he was doing among 
the Kingswood colliers, he said very 
simply, “I offered them Christ.” This 
is every pastor’s distinctive privilege 
and duty, and he should not be timid 
about it. An absorbing interest in 
“counseling” may serve only to deflect 
efforts away from the distinctive gift 
of his ministry. Others may learn to 
listen and to reflect and clarify the feel- 
ings of a disturbed soul. The pastor 
will do well to learn, and not make 
short shrift of these difficult dis- 
ciplines, but he is truly a pastor only 
when he “‘offers Christ.” The Christian 
pastor is one on whom rests an unusual 
expectancy. He is one who speaks for 
God a word that meets us and may 
transform us. It is precisely when we 
have clarified the ultimate questions 
that we need to hear “what God hath 
done.” We have had helpful instruc- 
tion on the meaning of “Yes, BUT. . . .” 
We must now learn what it may mean 
to say, “But, ves.” 
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The greatest need we have as troubled people is 
the need to talk about the thoughts, and wishes, 


and feelings, that lie deeply buried within us. 
The only way we can trust enough to come to 
talk, is to find one who understands enough to 


seek us out. 


Learning From Deeply Troubled People 


“And as Jesus stepped out on the 
land, there met him a man from the city 
who had demons; for a long time he had 
worn no clothes, and he lived not in a 
house but in the tombs. And Jesus asked 
him: What is your name? and he said 
Legion.” (And as Jesus talked with 
him the demons left him—he became 
less disturbed.) “Then the people went 
out to see what had happened, and they 
came to Jesus, and found the man from 
whom the demons had gone, sitting at 
the feet of Jesus, clothed and in his 
right mind, and they were afraid.” St. 
Luke 8: excerpts from 27 to 35 
(RSV) 


AS WE HEAR again this ancient 
story we are reminded that though 
time comes and goes, there is really 
little change in the feelings and experi- 
ences of men. The words may 
change—perhaps we use different ex- 
pressions to convey our understand- 
ings—but the basics seem to remain 
constant. So it was in this story, about 
the deeply troubled man whom Jesus 
met so long ago. At that time, they 
said he had a demon; today we know 
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that he was deeply disturbed. Then, 
he thought he was possessed by many 
people: he called himself ‘“Legion”— 
many—today, we know that such con- 
flicts make us feel as though there were 
a host at war within us. And he 
couldn’t find any shelter with people; 
so Jesus found him “outside the 
city’”—because people were afraid! 
When he was helped he found that 
even though he was better, people were 
still afraid; we are told in another ac- 
count of the story that they even asked 
Jesus, who had helped him, to leave 
their country. Today it isn’t much bet- 
ter, and I speak to you as a chaplain 
who has spent close to twenty years in 
mental hospitals. We are still behind 
the stone walls, we still find people 
afraid of us, we still find misunder- 
standing and suspicion—and yet we 
are deeply troubled people, in need of 
being heard, and understood, and 
helped. 

This story can tell us a very great 
deal. In it we find the heart of the 
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problem that concerns all of us in the 
mental hospital family, whether we be 
patients or staff. To be deeply troubled 
is to be isolated, and is in some way 
related to the fears that people have 
about us. To be isolated is to find it 
hard, if not impossible, to talk about 
things that concern us, and are im- 
portant to us—and this separates us 
even more from one another. It is only 
when someone from the outside takes 
the initiative as Jesus did—and comes 
to us—that we can gain the courage 
to talk, and can come to be well. The 
greatest need we have as troubled peo- 
ple is the need to talk about the 
thoughts, and wishes, and feelings, 
that lie deeply buried within us. The 
only way we can trust enough to come 
to talk, is to find one who understands 
enough to seek us out, and can bear 
the anxiety of hearing what it is we 
find so hard to put into words. 

It is no accident that the story of 
the deeply troubled man is followed in 
the Scriptures by the story of “the 
woman with the issue of blood.” She 
it was who felt she could trust Jesus so 
much that “in the presence of all the 
people she declared why she had 
touched him and was healed.” This 
sne did because she found that “she 
was no longer hidden’—she was un- 
derstood! Knowing something of the 
courage necessary to talk about her 
troubledness, Jesus said, “Daughter, 
your faith has made vou well. Go in 
peace.” Of such indeed is the quality of 
salvation ! 





ROUBLED people, such as the 

man in our story, can teach us a 
very great deal. In such troubled times 
as ours, it is their story that needs to 
be heard. As the story is heard—the 
story of all troubled people—our 
story—and comes to be understood, 
there may be, God willing, a lessening 
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of the fear, misunderstanding, and sus- 
picion, that surrounds us all. For this 
we most desperately need the informed 
and concerned understanding of the 
community in which we live. To come 
out of our isolatedness, is as impos- 
sible without such help, as it is for 
“the blind to lead the blind 
both falling into the ditch.” 

As the community comes to us in the 
hospital they discover that we have 
much to share with them. Being helped 
is by no means a one-way street! As 
we are helped, so too, we help others to 
understand much that is most difficult 
to understand, until we can see it 
clearly, and steadily, and as a whole, 
in the context of the healing commu- 
nity. As Dr. Overholser, (Superin- 
tendent of Saint Elizabeths Hospital, 
and “Man of the Month” in the May, 
1960 issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY) 
has reminded the community over and 
over again: we in the hospital are just 
like other people—only more so. What 
we. have learned about loneliness and 
suffering and sorrow and despair— 
and coming to find new life through 
these experiences—this is what we 
have to share with those in the com- 
munity, those who have the courage 
to come to us through the stone walls 
of separation and isolation. 

Why do I say this so confidently? 
3ecause this is the lesson taught us by 
the mentally ill man whom 
sought out so long ago, with whom 
Jesus talked, person to person (the 
very things that frighten us so in our 
relationships with each other, and not 
only in the hospital). And when the 
man came to reveal himself—to speak 
of the pent-up feelings within: the re- 
sentments and shame, the guilts, and 
tenderness, and concern about others— 
he found that there was One who un- 
derstood, and could hear what he had 
to say! Who indeed paid him the dig- 
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nity of treating him like a person! This 
is what the story tells us happened so 
long ago. But my experience at Saint 
Elizabeths Hospital these past fifteen 
years has taught me over and over— 
the patients have shown me—that it 
can and does happen here and now. 


Young students for the ministry 
come regularly the year round to 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital because they 
have so much to learn from those who 
have had the experiences that made 
them ill enough to need the hospital. 
These seminarians have been joined 
by older men—community ministers— 
who too learned that we have much to 
teach them from what we have learned 
about the difficulties in our living. As 
they have come to us and shared with 
us their ministry of learning, seeking 
to understand something of what has 
made us as troubled as we are, they 
have gone away enriched. Our min- 
istry of sharing with them has made 
their ministry to others more meaning- 
ful and helpful. 


To all this I can testify from many 
years of personal experience. Though 
I was graduated from a very respec- 
table and recognized divinity school, 
and though I had some years of parish 
experience, it was not until I had the 
privilege of serving as a chaplain in 
mental hospitals that I came to feel I 
understood the deep truths about 
which the Scriptures and the doctrines 
of religion spoke when they talked 
about man’s condition. Our patients 
have taught me. By being willing to 
share something of their pain and fear 
and failure they helped me to see what 
many before us have struggled with, 
and how these struggles could come 
out victoriously. 


It is in the mental hospital that I 
have learned what Jesus meant when 
he said, “Ye shall know the truth and 


the truth shall make you free.” He 
was not talking about some abstract 
‘truth’ or absolutes unrelated to life; 
he was talking about the knowledge 
that God is Father of us all—no mat- 
ter where we are, no matter who we 
are, no matter what we are, no matter 
what we have been—and even, God 
help us, no matter what we shall be- 
come. It is the truth of the Christian 
revelation that God is eternally waiting 
as the Father of the Prodigal Son, 
with his arms outstretched, for us to 
come home and be reconciled to him. 
This is the truth that makes us free: 
that even though we reject him to the 
uttermost, we can never alienate his 
love, his concern, or his compassion. 
“God was indeed in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself.’ This is what 
Jesus was like, and he said, “He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 


NOTHER LESSON has become 

clearer to me in the mental hospi- 
tal. St. Paul many years ago was trou- 
bled with a problem known to us all: 
as he put it, “The good that I would 
I do not; but the evil which I would ° 
not, that I do.” We who have struggled 
with our contradictory impulses—who 
have been weak when we wanted to be 
strong; have been selfish when we 
wanted to be sharing—know full well 
what St. Paul meant. This is a very 
human condition. We know that much 
of what we have been, thought, want- 
ed, and felt is not lost to us, but acts 
in a very hidden manner. We know 
that when we want to love, the very 
people that we want to love we often 
treat resentfully. We come to. under- 
stand that the kingdom within—the 
kingdom of our feelings— very often 
determines much of what we are and 
do and say. Here is where we learn 
the priceless wisdom of Our Lord’s 
words when he said, “Seek ye first the 
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kingdom of God, and His righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be add- 
ed unto you.” 


It is in the mental hospital that we 
cannot escape these very basic lessons. 
It comes then as a liberating breath of 
fresh air to learn from St. Paul that 
we should “be angry, yet sin not.” 
That Jonah is able to say to the 
Almighty, “I do well to be angry,” 
and that the Alimghty does not strike 
him down. Indeed, the heart of the 
Christian religion is found in the 
Cross: unless sin and guilt, failure, and 
resentment are seen as a very neces- 
sary part of life—unless we can rec- 
ognize the Good Friday in every life— 
there can be no Easter, no resurrection 
of the human spirit. It is only when 
anger can come to be shared; when 
resentments are bared to one another; 
when sorrow is faced and we are able 
to mourn; when we acknowledge guilt 
as part of our everyday living; when 
we accept the frailty we have as human 
beings before God; when we allow our 
need and tenderness and concern for 
others to be part of ourselves—then 
we can find the very Ground of our 
Being, and we have found God. This 
is what our patients have shown me 
over and over again in the hospital. 





In this day of confusion and un- 
certainty, in this time when all our 
values have undergone and_ should 
undergo rigid and careful scrutiny, it 
it in the hospital that we come to rec- 
ognize the and changeless 
truths—the Ultimates of our living. 
These are the truths that remain and 
that we so desperately need for our 
time. 


ageless 


It is heartening to us in the hospital 
to know that what has happened to us 
can in turn be shared with others and 
give new life and meaning for their 





living. This in itself gives us new hope 
and new life. Our lives then have not 
been lived in vain, any more than that 
sick man’s some two thousand years 
ago with 
Jesus. We are reminded that Jesus 
asked him, “What is your name?” It 


who shared his sickness 


was only when he could answer “Le- 
gion”—could really declare himself, to 
know himself—that he found his re- 
lease. It is where we find ourselves, 
and can declare ourselves to be what 
we are, that we can find the truth that 
sets us free and gives us new life. 


HE CONFLICTS that 


necessary for many to 


made it 
come to 
the hospital, when they are shared, can 
be a means of strengthening to others. 
This gives our lives new purpose. We 
at the hospital look forward to the day 
when all who work with people, espe- 
cially troubled people—be they law- 
yers, teachers, doctors, labor leaders, 
employers—will have the opportuni- 
ties in hospitals like ours that have 
been made available to seminary stu- 
dents and ministers. Then they will 
share our rich experiences with oth- 
ers, the nation and the world over, so 
these others too can know 
that it is only as we learn from the 


come to 


deeper experiences of persons can we 


in turn understand and minister to 


these needs in ourselves and others. 


Our Lord has given us excellent 


guidance in his meeting with the 
Gadarene so long ago. For it is only 
where we can come to “see the good- 


ness of the Lord in the land of the 


living,” as the Psalmist puts it—where 
we find some who seek us out, and 
understands something of the fear and 


loneliness that binds us—that we can 


come to be ourselves. 
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HERE has been a radical change 

during the past three decades in 
this country in the importance of sym- 
bols as subjects for discussion and 
inquiry in psychology and psychiatry. 
In the 1920’s the tendency in these 
fields was to rule symbols out as much 
as possible (except a few sign-symbols 
in science and mathematics), never to 
raise the topics of symbols or myths if 
it could be helped, and otherwise to 
regard symbols as temporary conces- 
sions to our ignorance in matters 
which we should soon be able to de- 
scribe in clear, rational terms. We left 
these esoteric topics to the poets and 
literary critics. Neither term, “symbol” 
or “myth,” even appears in the index 
of the standard psychology textbook— 
written not by a Watsonian behaviorist 
but by a dynamic psychologist who was 
certainly enlightened and broad of 
interest—which my class and many 
similar classes studied in colleges 
throughout the country.? We tried to 





This article in a longer form appears as 
an Introduction in the currently published 
book, Symbolism in Religion and Literature, 
edited by Dr. May. 

'Robert S. Woodworth, 


Psychology 
(New York, 1929). 





Symbols are man’s way of expressing the quint- 
essence, the vital meaning, of his experience. 
They may have a regressive function, as is al- 
most universally emphasized in Freudian psy- 
choanalysis, but they may also reveal new goals, 
new ethical insights and possibilities; they are 
a breaking through of greater meaning. 
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Alfred 


be ‘‘hard-headed” men, as 
North Whitehead put it, who “want 
facts and not symbols,” and who there- 
fore “push aside symbcls as_ being 
mere make-believes, veiling and dis- 
torting the inner sanctuary of truth 
which reason claims as its own.” * 

This position in psychology was of 
course an understandable outcome of 
the proclivity for singling out for 
study those aspects of human behavior 
which overlapped with animals, and 
which could ultimately be described in 
physiological or stimulus-response 
terms. To the extent, indeed, that the 
psychologist does thus restrict himself, 
he can avoid the problem of symbols in 
his subjects; for as we shall indicate 
later, symbolizing and symbol-using 
are unique with human beings. 

The revolutionary change in the 
middle of our century with respect to 
psychological interest in symbols is due 
chiefly to the study of the inner, deeper 
2 Alfred North Whitehead, “Uses of Sym- 
bolism,” Symbolism in Religion and Litera- 
ture, ed. Rollo May (New York, 1960). 
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levels of human experience by Freud, 
Jung and the other psychotherapists. 
It is ironic indeed that those psycholo- 
gists who had really to be “hard-head- 
ed,”’ that is, to deal with actual suffer- 
ing people whose anxiety and distress 
would not be calmed by abstractions or 
theories, were the ones who could not 
escape becoming concerned with sym- 
bols. Once we were forced to see the 
patient in relation to his world—what 
Freud called his “fate” and “destiny,” 
or what the existential psychoanalysts 
were to call the “being-in-the world” 
—we could not overlook symbols, for 
they have their birth in that relation- 
ship of the inner experience with the 
outer world and are indeed the very 
language of the patient’s crises and 
distress. 


ET US now ask what we mean by 

a symbol. The patient from whom 
we take this example was a young 
lawyer who had come for treatment 
because of recurrent sexual impotence, 
embarrassing and uncontrollable blush- 
ing, and various psychosomatic illness- 
es which had kept him out of profes- 
sional school for long periods of time. 
During the period I happened to be 
working on this essay he brought in 
the following dream fragment : 


I was standing at the mouth of a cave, 
with one foot in and one out. The cave 
inside was dark, almost black. The floor 
in the center of the cave was a swampy 
bog, but it was firm on each side. I felt 
anxiety and a strong need to get out. 


The symbol of the cave is less dra- 
matic than dozens of other symbols— 
“werewolf,” “tarantula’s web,” ad in- 
finitum— which come up in the course 
of any one day’s analytic session. We 
present this figure of the cave precisely 
because it is undramatic and not at all 
unusual, and therefore cannot be rele- 


vember 
gated to some special literary imagina- 
tion on the part of our patient. The 
dream came during a period in his 
analysis when he was trying to work 
on his difficulty in making dates with 
girls; it indeed occurred the night 
after a day in which he had, much to 
his discomfort, blushed a good deal, 
felt envy of a colleague who 
“pick up” girls, and worried about his 
own possible homosexual trends. In 


could 


the session, some of his associations to 
the dream were: “The darkness was 


like standing under the cables of 
Brooklyn Bridge, where I kissed a girl 
the other night.” “The middle of the 


cave was like quicksand ; it would suck 


you down.” “ ‘Cave’ reminds me of 
Plato’s story of the cave where men 


couldn’t see reality.” “The cave is like 


a kangaroo’s pouch in which it carries ; 


the baby.” And then, out of the blue, 
“T can’t stand fat women!” 

Since the meaning of the symbol of 
the cave was clear on the basis of these 
as well as vast other data which he and 
[ already had accumulated, | shall not 
give more associations. To him and to 
me this seemed the meaning: the cave 
is a womb and vagina symbol (the 
latter less central, for reasons I will 
not go into), a symbol which brought 
up before him the threat of being suck- 
ed into annihilation, absorbed by his 
own attachment to his mother (who, 
needless to say, is fat). The dream pic 
tures him as now standing in a dilem- 
ma, wanting and needing the protec- 
tion and warmth of the mother (the 
kangaroo’s pouch) but realizing that 
this not only blocks him from seeing 
reality (Plato’s cave) but threatens to 
suck him like quicksand into a smoth- 
ering death. 

We shall return to the more com- 
plex implications of the dream later. 
Here let us only note several character- 
istics of this symbol. First, the figure 
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1960 
of the cave with its quicksand is in- 
finitely more powerful than the specific 
words “womb” or “vagina” would be 
by themselves, or such rational, posi- 
tivistic statements as, “I am afraid of 
being absorbed by my mother’s womb.” 
Indeed, many patients in psychoanaly- 
sis try to phrase experiences in these 
rational statements precisely in order 
to avoid experiencing the vital power 
and immediate reality of their situation 
which the symbol would force them to 
confront. 


HE SECOND thing we note about 

this symbol is that it brings to- 
gether the various unconscious urges 
and desires, of both a personal depth 
on one hand and an archaic, archetypal 
depth on the other; and it unites these 
with conscious elements in the young 
man’s day to day struggles with his 
problems. He would not have had a 
dream with a symbol which so clearly 
and forcefully showed his predicament 
except after several months of analy- 
sis. The symbols which arise in psy- 
choanalysis are not, thus, to be viewed 
as special imaginative productions, but 
rather as the day to day language by 
which the patient communicates as a 
totality : he is able to say in the symbol 
not only what is present in the situa- 
tion with respect to his problems, but 
to speak in the same symbol from un- 
conscious depths as well. 

In the third place, this symbol pre- 
sents a picture in which some deci- 
sions, some orientation toward move- 
ment, some action is called for; he has 
one foot in the cave and one out, and 
experiences anxiety in his urge to get 
out. I term this the conative element 
in the symbol. In my judgment the 
distinguishing characteristic of genuine 
symbols which come up as the lan- 
guage of psychoanalysis is that they 
always involve this orientation toward 
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action. It is not adequate to describe 
this as an expression of the “repressed 
wish” alone, or the expression of in- 
stinctual impulses from the “Id”; such 
descriptions refer only to one side of 
the picture. In its full form the symbol 
rather presents an existential situation 
in which the patient is asking himself, 
“In which direction shall I move?’ It 
is not a question of how shall “my 
wish” or “instinctual urge’ or any 
other part of me move (except in so- 
phisticated patients who have learned 
that by this language they can avoid 
the impact of their true symbols), but 
“in which direction shall ] move?” This 
orientation toward movement obvious- 
ly involves more than conscious levels 
of the self; it is by definition a func- 
tion of the totality of the self; the 
“wish” from unconscious levels is re- 
lated in complex, subtle fashion to the 
“will” from conscious levels, an inter- 
play not to be oversimplified by saying 
that the former is the infantile, anti- 
social, and the latter the mature and 
social. Sometimes just the opposite is 
the case. 

Just as one cannot set out conscious- 
ly to “construct” symbols, so one can- 
not confront a genuine symbol on 
merely conscious, rational levels. One 
must, like the patient in the dream, 
engage it and struggle with it on all 
levels of affect and willing. The com- 
monly assumed idea in psychoanalysis 
that “willing” follows “wishing” is 
only half the truth, and thereby false 
in implication; it is just as true that 
the patient cannot become aware of 
“wishes” until he is ready to take some 
chance of “willing,” and that he cannot 
let himself either dream or experience 
symbols except as he has become ready 
in some way to confront the decision 
posed in the symbol. It may, of course, 
be many months and perhaps a couple 
of years—involving thousands of little 
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decisions along the way—before our 
patient has fully moved beyond the 
threat of the annihilating maternal 
womb; but that should not lead us to 
overlook the fact that the symbol of 
the cave poses the issue demanding 
decision, and that some such element, 
no matter how minute, is present in 
all genuine symbols arising in psycho- 
therapy. * 


— FINAL point we note in the 
young man’s dream is that the 
symbol of the cave cannot be said al- 
ways to mean “womb” or “vagina” or 
what not; rather it is given its power 
and character as a symbol by the total 
situation of the patient’s life at that 
moment. This patient might dream of 
a cave in another dream in which it 
would not be a symbol, or the cave 
might have any one of an infinite 
number of other meanings depending 
upon his existence at that time. This 
point is important to emphasize be- 
cause of some tendencies in psycho- 
analysis to equate given words and 
symbols with specific meanings. This 
is a literalistic, fundamentalistic ap- 
proach, and in my judgment it is in- 
accurate. This is part of the reason 
Kahler* holds that what Freud calls 
“symbols” in dreams are really “symp- 


* Whether or not all symbols can be said 
to involve this conative element, this orienta- 
tion toward action on the part of the per- 
son who experiences the symbol, is a ques- 
tion which goes beyond my competence. My 
belief, however, is that this is true. It is 
true certainly of such classical symbols as 
the Christian Cross. Like it or not, if you 
genuinely experience it, you must take some 
stand with regard to it; and the same is 
obviously true of such myths as Oedipus, 
Orestes and the Fall of Adam. 

*Kahler, Erich, “The Nature of the Sym- 
bol,” Symbolism in Religion and Literature. 


vember 
toms” Kahler 
goes on to say, in discussing Freud’s 
and Jung’s interpretation of symbols, 
“Tn all such cases, the actual ‘symboli- 
zation’ is done, not by the person in 
whose unconscious the image arises, 
but by the analyst through inferential 
interpretation. To him these 
images are meaningful, just as the 
physical symptom carries meaning only 
for somebody who looks for its cause.” 

Kahler’s argument is based upon his 
very important point that some con- 
scious process must always be involved 
in a symbol. No image can have the 
power of a symbol if, as assumedly in 
dreams, the patient himself is totally 
unconscious of its meaning. Kahler is 
right in his criticism that the equating 
of specific images and figures with 
specific meanings is a process occur- 
ring in the analyst’s mind and depends 
indeed upon his particular theoretical 
system. 

But the critical issue here is that no 
symbol of which a patient dreams is 
ever completely “unconscious.” This 
brings us to a development of our point 
raised above, namely, that contrary 
to popular assumption, every dream 
has its conscious pole. Indeed the ma- 
trix out of which the dream is born 
is precisely the interrelation, often in 
struggle and conflict, between the con- 
scious pole of the crises of the day and 
the unconscious depths within the per- 
son. Our young lawyer struggled dur- 
ing the day over his problem of em- 
barrassment, immobilization and im- 
potence with girls, and at night he 
constructed out of archaic and arche- 


expressed in images. 


alone 


typal material the symbolic picture 
depicting what this immobilization 
consisted of. The dream is an “an- 
swer” from unconscious levels to a 


“question” posed by the patient’s im- 
mediate existence. This is why we 
always ask, when interpreting a dream 
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with a patient, what critical events 
occurred during the day or evening 
before the night of the dream; these 
events are almost invariably essential 
to our grasping what the dream seeks 
to tell us. 

The generally accepted idea that 
some chance happening “cues off” the 
dream (such a penetrating psycholo- 
gist, in other ways, as Nietzsche, 
makes much of the chance physical 
events like posture in bed or what one 
eats before going to sleep) cannot be 
adequate. If so-called archaic, uncon- 
scious elements come up by such acci- 
dents, one would indeed be right in 
questioning whether they have more 
than a whimsical aesthetic interest! 
But “unconscious” experience does 
not operate hit or miss. We find, in 
actuality, that the dream is an endeav- 
or to work out some way of life, to 
get some perspective, to picture some 
“answer” to the issues which confront 
this person awake and asleep. And the 
dream has its particular blessing for 
us in that it is able to answer such 
questions posed by the patient’s pre- 
dicament by drawing upon the totality 
of levels of experience, whether we call 
these levels “subconscious,” “precon- 
scious,” “‘unconscious,’ or what not. 
The symbol thus does not simply 
“surge up,” as though it were carried 
within one like a foreign body with 
which one had no relation. Out of the 
matrix (or, as Rank would put it, 
dialectic) of conscious and unconscious 
the symbol is conceived, molded and 
born. The symbol is “mothered” by 
the archaic material in so-called un- 
conscious depths, but “fathered” by 
the individual’s conscious existence in 
his immediate struggles. 

Figures like our patient’s cave, then, 
have the genuine meaning of a symbol 
in the patient’s existence providing we 
as analysts are able, with him, to read 
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that meaning. Whether or not we can 
read this meaning does not depend on 
our theories—their constructive use is 
rather to show us the wide possible 
diversity of meanings; it rather de- 
pends upon our capacity to participate 
in his world and to experience the 
symbol from the point of view of the 
questions his existence poses for him. 


N observation impressed upon us 

by our psychoanalytic work is that 
contemporary man suffers from the 
deterioration and breakdown of the 
central symbols in modern western cul- 
ture. | speak here mainly out of exper- 
ience with neurotic patients ; but it will 
be self-evident that our patients in 
psychoanalysis are not suffering from 
some special ailment but show in their 
symptoms the general, though not yet 
overt, predicament in our society. The 
neurotic is characterized by the fact 
that his defenses are not as firmly 
thrown up as those of the majority of 
people, and he generally possesses 
some special sensitivities as well as 
special needs which make him unable 
to “adjust” so successfully. Therefore 
the neurotic problems of one decade 
generally reflect underlying conflicts 
in the society which the man in the 
street can so far defend himself 
against, but which will come out en- 
demically in the society in the next 
decade. 

Now what we find typically in our 
patients in this decade is that no sym- 
bols seem to have compelling power 
and meaning to grip them any more— 
not “God” nor “father” nor the “stars 
and stripes.” A decade or so ago the 
symbols related to “competitive suc- 
cess” and “love” did have power to 
grasp people and elicit their allegiance ; 
but there is reason for believing that 
these symbols too have lost their pow- 
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er. Our patients do not have to be told 
that 


The candles in the churches are out. 
The lights have gone out in the sky. 4 


But the bitterest aspect of their situa- 
tion is that “blowing on the coals of 
the heart,” as MacLeish goes on to 
adjure, also lacks efficacy for them. 
Since the symbols of love have largely 
been swallowed up by the needs for 
security, and the myths of success ab- 
sorbed by the new myth of the organ- 
ization man, even these time-honored 
Western symbols have lost their pow-- 
er. It is not, of course, that our pa- 
tients have lost the capacity to sym- 
bolize; but rather that they have no 
available contents for their symbols 
which they can believe in whole- 
heartedly enough to make commitment 
of themselves possible. This is a central 
aspect of the “emptiness” experienced 
by so many contemporary sensitive 
persons; they can transcend the con- 
crete situation indeed, but they land 
in a symbolic vacuum. 

Nathan Scott is, of course, right in 
his discussion of the crisis of values 
in modern literature, that our present 
situation is that of a “broken center.” ® 
As Robert and Helen Lynd pointed 
out in their discussion of the “chaos 
of conflicting patterns” in the typical 
American town of Middletown in the 
1930's, every individual “is caught in a 
chaos of conflicting patterns, none of 
them wholly condemned, but no one of 
them clearly approved and free from 
confusion; or, where the group sanc- 





4 Archibald MacLeish, J. B. (Boston, 1958), 
p. 153. 

5 Nathan Scott, “The Broken Center: A 
Definition of the Crisis of Values in Modern 
Literature,’ Symbolism in Religion and 
Literature, op. cit. 


tions are clear in demanding a certain 
role of a man or woman, the individy- 
al encounters cultural requirements 
with no immediate means of meeting 
them.” ® Since the 1930’s the “chagg 
of conflicting patterns’’ seems to haye 
developed toward an absence of pat- 
terns. We often observe in our patients 
that they cannot discover any accepted 
symbol in their culture these days suf- 
ficiently accepted even to fight against! 

Let us now make clearer what we 
mean by the “central cultural sym- 
bols” and then refer to the case of our 
patient. In every society there are cer- 
tain formative principles which infuse 
every aspect of that culture—art, sci- 
ence, education, religion. These forma- 
tive principles are expressed in cer- 
tain basic symbols and myths which 
lend form and unity to the culture. 
Such symbols are the culture’s form 
of transcending the immediate situa- 
tion; they will always be bound up 
with the fundamental values and goals 
accepted in the society. Tillich uses the 
expression “style” for these under- 
lying unifying principles in a given 
culture; Malinowski used to refer 
similarly to the “charter” of the soci- 
ety. This “style” will always have a 
religious dimension since it points to 
a meaning beyond the immediate situa- 
tion of the culture. 

When we ask what the central 
symbol is in the middle of the twen- 
tieth century, I do not have to 
hesitate long as I look out of the win- 
dow of my office in the city of New 
York. I see a sea of skyscrapers, each 
one surging upward from its narrow 
base, utilizing nature not to be united 
with but simply to stand upon, each 
building rising upward not for spiritu- 
al purposes but for achievement, get- 


6®R. S. and H. M. Lynd, Middletown im 
Transition (New York, 1937), p. 315 
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ting to “the top’—the spirit of mov- 
ing “onward and upward,” every 
month and every year, surging on 
and on, not to infinity or heaven, but 
caught in the perpetual motion of the 
everlasting upward drive of finiteness. 
The skyscrapers outside my window 
are a beautiful form of art indeed, and 
I do not wish to disparage the marvel- 
ous use of concrete and steel and 
aluminum with such power and lace- 
like delicacy. But what is the under- 
lying meaning of a symbol that 
“scrapes” a sky which is never there? 
This standing on nature in order to 
move forever away from nature, up- 
ward toward “a top” which never ex- 
ists, is obviously parallel to the com- 
petitiveness in business life and is re- 
flected in the mottos on the fronts of 
the churches among those skyscrapers, 
“How to Be Happier and Happier.” It 
is revealed, too, in the restlessness, 
frustration, and often despair of our 
patients and countless other people 
living in the shadows of these vertical 
shafts of aluminum power. 


HE PSYCHOLOGICAL symbols 

and values which go along with 
this are, of course, those of competi- 
tive success and achievement. In late 
decades, however, the inherent contra- 
dictions in these values too became 
more and more evident, as Riesman in 
The Lonely Crowd classically demon- 


strated. The ethical aspects of the 
modern “style” have been, through the 


last four centuries, associated with the 
humanistic and Hebrew-Christian tra- 
ditions. Now these values, it is gen- 
erally agreed, are in process of radical 
disintegration and transition. This 
makes the psychological task of mod- 
ern man much more difficult as he 
struggles to find and work out not only 
symbols by which he can relate to his 
world but also symbols by which he 





can know himself and work out his 
own identity. 

When the transcendent symbols in 
the culture lose their cogency, fur- 
thermore, the individual’s personal 
symbols, including biological and sexu- 
al symbols, seem to lose their power or 
be thrown into self-contradiction all 
down the line. Let us note again the 
cave symbol brought by our patient. 
The positive side of such a symbol 
would be the protection and warmth 
that one has a right to expect of the 
“womb,” or the encompassing love 
associated with a loving mother’s 
healthy relation to her child. When a 
typical patient from exurbia, let us say, 
exhibits in a psychotherapeutic session 
the desire for such mothering, we 
would ask the question, to ourselves if 
not to him, “Why not?” For we can 
assume that accepting the /ealthy as- 
pect of this maternal form of love will 
proceed hand in hand with his capacity 
to get over the morbid dependency. In 
other words, what keeps him from be- 
ing able to experience a cave without 
quicksand? But what we typically find 
is that our exurban executive fights as 
though his life depended on it against 
letting any woman, his wife included, 
mother him at all. This does not de- 
pend on whether or not the wife is 
dominating and exploitative (as was 
the mother of our lawyer patient) but 
rather upon the man’s own inner in- 
ability to accept the mothering. The 
assertive dominating roles are so often 
given to the woman in our culture (de- 
scribed variously as “momism,’” our 
“new matriarchy,” and so on) that the 
exurban man does not know how to 
orient himself or by what standards 
and symbols to establish his own con- 
viction of strength. 

Our young lawyer, for example, re- 
ported one day that he was impotent 
with a girl until he could hint to her 
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that he had made a good deal of mon- 
ey recently on the stock market; then 
he became suddenly sexually potent. 
This confirmation of his strength as a 
competitive middle class man enabled 
him to feel on an even level at least for 
the time being with the powerful wo- 
man “queen.” But soon these values 
and symbols also no longer worked, 
for he discovered, as anyone must in 
our present decade of organization 
men, that it is now démodé to get 
ahead and that he encounters resent- 
ment and hostility from those below 
him, even from the women. The sym- 
bols associated with love lose their 
power to give potency in a period 
when love is more and more identified 
with security. For how can one enjoy 
potency with the very woman who is 
also his source of security, and when 
sexual potency also is measured in 
terms not of his own joy and strength 
but of his power to satisfy the 
“queen” as gauged by her reaction to 
and “grading” of his efforts? This 
rough schema is related to many di- 
verse problems which come up in psy- 
choanalysis, from impotence and inter- 
nalized aggression on one end to such 
psychosomatic symptoms as ulcers on 
the other. 


HAT do modern people, using 

our patients for our data still, do 
when they experience this vacuum of 
symbols and values? By and large, 
they try to fill the vacuum with fools 
rather than symbols. They seize on 
signs and techniques borrowed from 
the scientific and mechanical spheres. 
It is not surprising, for example, that 
a plethora of books on sexual technique 
and methods comes out at just the 
time when people have difficulty ex- 
periencing the power of their own 
emotions and passions with the sexual 
partner. It makes sense to them to bor- 


row technical symbols, for the symbols 
and values connected with science and 
technical prowess seem to most people 
in our day to be the least open to con- 
tradiction. 

True, tools and symbols have a 
somewhat analogous function. Tools 
are the method of communicating with 
nature, Kahler tells us; they are aids 
toward the transcending of the imme- 
diate situation with respect to nature. 
But the trouble from the psychological 
side is that when tools and techniques 
are substituted for genuine symbols, 
subjectivity is lost. The person may 
establish some power over nature (say, 
power over his own body, which our 
patients often desperately seek); but 
he does so at the price of separating 
himself ever more fully from nature, 
including his own body. When em- 
phasis beyond a certain point is placed 
upon technique in sexuality, the per- 
son finds that he has separated himself 
all the more from his own affects, from 
his own spontaneity and joy and the 
surging up of his own experience of 
potency. This means that the substitut- 
ing of tools and techniques for symbols 
short-circuits his own search for 
potency ; and in the long run adds to 
his feeling of emptiness. In my judg- 
ment the most serious moral issue 
facing modern psychoanalysis is the 
tendency inherent in psychoanalysis 
itself to play into the patient’s need— 
and our need in the whole society—to 
perceive ourselves and others in terms 
of the newly accepted psychological 
techniques, and to make ourselves over 
in the image of the machine. 

Our second observation is, the 
breakdown of these transcendent cul- 
tural symbols and values is funda- 
mentally related to the emergence in 
our day of what we call psychoanalysis. 
This point needs to be emphasized 
because of the tendency among many 
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psychoanalysts, particularly of the cen- 
tral Freudian stream, to hold that psy- 
choanalysis is to be understood as the 
discovery of a new method of diagnosis 
and a new method of treatment, rough- 
ly analogous to the way penicillin and 
the other antibiotics were discovered in 
the biological sciences. Granting the 
importance of Freud’s great contribu- 
tion in making the phenomena of 
dreams and other unconscious phenom- 
ena amenable to the methods of 
Western science and his revolutionary 
influence on the image of man—con- 
tributions which will certainly endure 
in literature and science—it is never- 
theless true that psychoanalysis was 
called forth by certain historical crises. 
Chief among these was the disintegra- 
tion of the symbols and myths in our 
age of transition, which left the in- 
dividual in a position in which he could 
not orient himself or find his identity 
in accord with these symbols or in 
rebellion against them. 

When we look at other historical 
periods from this perspective we note 
that concern with such problems as 
anxiety, despair, overt and endemic 
forms of neurotic guilt, and activities 
analogous to psychoanalysis designed 
to help individuals meet such prob- 
lems, emerge in the disintegrating, 
transitional phases of the historical 
period and not in the phases when the 
symbols and myths of the culture 
possess strength and unifying power. 

A society furnishes means for its 
members to deal with excessive guilt, 
anxiety and despair in its symbols and 
myths. When no symbols have tran- 
scendent meaning, as in our day, the 
individual no longer has his specific 
aid to transcend his normal crises of 
life, such as chronic illness, loss of em- 
ployment, war, death of loved ones 
and his own death, and the con- 
comitant anxiety and guilt. In such pe- 


vember 





riods he has an infinitely harder time 
dealing with his impulses and instine 
tual needs and drives, a much harder 
time finding his own identity, and is 
prey, thus, to neurotic guilt and anx. 
iety. 

My point is that our historical situa- 
tion in the last of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries is likewise one of 
breakdown of transcendent symbols 
and has the above features. The emer- 
gence of psychoanalysis and its wide- 
spread popularity in America reflects 
this breakdown. Psychoanalysis is an 
activity which occurs in a culture when 
such symbols disintegrate; and it has 
the practical purpose of helping in- 
dividuals endure, live, and hopefully 
fulfill their creative potentialities de- 
spite this situation. This does not deny 
that we may learn a great deal of basic 
truth about man in his times of crisis, 
his periods of being robbed of the pro- 
tection of his symbols and myths. It 
does imply, however, that in a culture 
which attains some unity—in a com- 
munity toward which, if we survive, 
many of us feel we are heading—the 
therapeutic functions will become more 
widely a normal and spontaneous fune- 
tion of education, religion and family 
life. This unity will be expressed in 
symbol and myth. 


UR THESIS in this paper has 
been that symbols and myths are 
an expression of man’s unique self- 
consciousness, his capacity to tran- 
scend the immediate concrete situation 
and see his life in terms of “the pos- 
sible,” and that this capacity is one as- 
pect of his experiencing himself as a 
being having a world. 
Symbols and myths are 
related. Symbols are specific acts ofr 
figures, such as the “cave” of our law- 
yer patient; while myths develop and 
elaborate these symbols into a story 
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which contains characters and several 
episodes. The myth is thus more inclu- 
sive. But both symbol and myth have 
the same tunction psychologically: 
they are man’s way of expressing the 
quintessence of his experience—his 
way of seeing his life, his self-image 
and his relations to the world of his 
fellow men and of nature—in a total 
figure which at the same moment car- 
ries the vital meaning of this exper- 
ience. The myth of Adam is thus not 
just a tale of a man in paradise who 
eats an apple in disobedience to a com- 
mand, but a story by which we con- 
front the profound problem of the 
birth of human consciousness, the 
relation of man to authority, and moral 
self-knowledge in the sense symbolized 
by “the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil.” Thus true myths and sym- 
bols, so long as they retain their orig- 
inal power, always carry an element 
of ultimate meaning .which illuminates 
but reaches beyond each individual 
man’s concrete experience. 





The healing power of the symbol 
and myth has two aspects. This pow- 
er resides, on one hand, in the fact 
that the symbol and myth elicit and 
bring into awareness the repressed, un- 
conscious, archaic urges, longings, 
dreads and other psychic content. This 
is the regressive function of symbols 
and myths. But on the other hand, the 
symbol and myth reveal new goals, 
new ethical insights and possibilities ; 
they are a breaking through of greater 
meaning which was not present before. 
The symbol and myth in this respect 
are ways of working out the problem 
on a higher level of integration. This 
we call the progressive 
symbols and myths. * 


function of 





TI owe this particular juxtaposition of 
‘Tegressive” and “progressive” to Professor 
Paul Ricoeur, whose analysis of symbols 
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The tendency has been almost uni- 
versally in Freudian psychoanalysis to 
reduce the latter to the former, and to 
treat myths in terms of regressive 
phenomena, which are then “projected” 
into ethical and other forms of mean- 
ing in the outside world. The upshot 
of this is that the integrative side of 
myths and symbols is lost. This is 
shown in the great emphasis on 
Oedipus Tyrannus and the almost total 
omission of Oedipus at Colonus. 

Symbols and myths are means of 
discovery. They are a progressive re- 
vealing of structure in our relation to 
nature and our own existence, a reveal- 
ing of new ethical forms. Symbols thus 
are educative — “e-ducatio” — and by 
drawing out inner reality they enable 
the person to experience greater reality 
in the outside world as well. We have 
shown in this paper that the inner 
reality is revealed by virtue of the fact 
that the symbol and myth are able to 
draw out content on the various levels 
of “preconscious,” and “subconscious,” 
and “unconscious,” and that this is 
done with the affects of these experi- 
ences united with their perceived, 
cognitive form. But now we want to 
emphasize the side that is generally 
overlooked, that those symbols and 
myths discover for us a reality out- 
side as well. They are roads to univer- 
sals beyond discrete concrete experi- 
ence. 

For example, such supposedly sim- 
ple symbols as geometric forms—-tri- 
angles or parallelograms or what not— 
were at one time painted on the neo- 
lithic pottery because, we may assume, 
the forms had some relation to har- 
mony and balance as the individual 
experienced it and therefore gave him 

some delight; but at the same time 


and myths in relation to psychoanalysis I 
find of great value. Many of my own ideas 
run parallel to Ricoeur’s. 
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these goemetric forms reflected nature 
in the relations of stars and sun and 
moon to earth, and were mathematical 
symbols by which secrets of nature 
were revealed. This latter is the dimen- 
sion of the universal. 


O TURN AGAIN to our patient’s 
symbol of the cave before bidding 
it adieu, we can see how his grow- 
ing relation to this symbol would both 
draw out repressed aspects of his own 
psychic experience and would also re- 
veal and make necessary new forms in 
his relations with the outside world. 
His confronting and experiencing of 
this symbol in psychoanalysis—his see- 
ing “the cave” in phantasy, dwelling on 
it, turning it over in his contempla- 
tion with the disgust, anger, yearning, 
dread which could not be separated 
from it—would give him a greater 
awareness of his neurotic attachment 
to his mother and his desire to be car- 
ried by her as in a kangaroo’s pouch. 
It would also give him greater aware- 
ness and experience of his neurotic 
anxiety connected with this: his fear 
of being sucked into annihilation in the 
quicksand bog. This kind of phantasy 
and the memories which go along with 
it often bring strong abreactive experi- 
ences in analysis; this is the point 
where Freud’s idea of abreaction 
comes into its own and I have found 
it very useful. It is often good to help 
the patient live through as vividly as 
possible the great terror he must often 
have experienced in infancy and early 
years in this yearning to be encom- 
passed by his mother but “knowing” 
(on subtle and certainly not centrally 
conscious levels) that this very desire 
would smother him and suck him into 
destruction. 
Now the next steps in enlarged con- 
sciousness would be his insight into the 
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fact that his blushing is related to his 
desire to be sucked into the wom), 
which he both wants and dreads, ani 
the insight that his impotence is a way 
of withdrawing from the vagina lest hy 
be trapped for good. It is terribly pain. 
ful to be impotent, but it is better 
impotent than dead. He is not afraid 
of castration in the sense that he woul 
lose his penis : he would lose a lot mor 
than that, namely, his ‘individuality 
and total existence in this absorption 
into the bog. 


So far most analysts and_ there 
pists of various schools would roughly 
agree, though they would use their 
own terms. But now we must bring out 
that as the patient works the abov 
experiences through, it becomes ev: 
dent that he has never gotten, and does 
not now receive, the normal depend- 
ence, love and protection which every 
human being not only has a right to 
have but absolutely needs for his sur- 
vival, particularly in the early years of 
infant development. The question then 
arises as to why he is unable to let 
himself have warmth, protection, ac 
ceptance not only from new women 
(not the actual mother) but from oth 
er relationships in life itself. The pos 
sibility of his experiencing this ques 
tion in self-consciousness—a_ step | 
would expect only some months after 
the first confrontation of the cave— 
already asks for some _ integration, 
some readiness for constructive steps 
It is an error to view these stages in 
psychoanalysis as “automatic,” or as 
results of “transference” or “relation 
ship” or “communication” by thenr 
selves; I 4m convinced that as much 
attention rieeds to be paid to the in- 
tegrative problems as to the regressive, 
and they are simultaneous, even 
though the latter may seem, at least 
on paper, to precede the former. 
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HIS “accepting of acceptance” is 

a very difficult task for modern 
man. It implies that he himself accepts 
others: our young lawyer can scarce- 
ly permit himself to accept and enjoy 
the warmth and protective qualities of 
love if he continues to view all women 
as prostitutes. So the symbol of the 
cave now implies the problem of Mit- 
welt, the reciprocity of attitudes in 
relation to one’s fellow men—what 
Paul Ricoeur calls “the problem of 
justice.” But the patient does not stop 
even here. The side of the symbol 
relating to normal, constructive 
warmth and acceptance brings with it 
ultimate assumptions about existence 
itself: to what extent can one’s exist- 
ence be trusted, to what extent are we 
“thrown,” to what extent inseparably 
strangers to each other? I do not at 
all mean the patient will discuss philos- 
ophy or theology; if he does this very 
much, the odds are that some “resist- 
ance” is in process. I only mean that 
he cannot avoid coming to terms with 
ultimate considerations in his relation 
to his own existence, and willy-nilly he 
chooses for himself some essential pre- 
suppositions. This would be the “faith” 
on the basis of which he proposes to 
leap, to take his chances in love and 
other aspects of life from here on out. 
It is only on the basis of some such 
faith that the individual can genuinely 
accept and overcome the earlier infan- 
tile deprivations without the continued 
harboring of resentment all through 
life which has the effect of holding him 
back in the future. In this sense the 
past can be accepted and does not block 
the future. 


There are infinite subtleties and crit- 
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ical contradictions in this process, and 
every individual, certainly every pa- 
tient, needs to make the journey in his 
own unique way. A concomitant proc- 
ess all along the way will be that his 
neurotic anxiety is transmitted into 
normal anxiety, his neurotic guilt into 
normal, existential guilt. And in this 
form both can be used constructively 
as a broadening of consciousness and 
sensitivity. We have sought to show 
that the journey is made by means of 
symbols and myths, and that the sym- 
bol and myth thus have not only an 
archaic, regressive side but an integra- 
tive, progressive, normative side as 
well. 
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The Minister and Group Therapy 


A MINISTER ASKS... 


Are any ministers using group ther- 
apy, or is this for the psychiatrist 
alone ? 

—JULIAN LAKE 

Minister of 
First Presbyterian Church 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


ROBERT A. PRESTON, Dean of Students, 
Bethany College, replies . . . 

A few ministers are using what they 
call group therapy, although there 
seems to be considerable variation in 
practice as well as in theory. What 
does the asker mean by “group thera- 
py”? This question is one segment of 
a larger debate: Should the minister 
use any form of “therapy” as such? 

Historically, therapy or healing is a 
part of the mission of the church, and 
the development of medical education, 
hospitals, and research under church 
auspices is well known. The Great 
Commandment includes the love of 
God “with all your mind.” In my opin- 
ion, the mutual efforts of the skilled 
professions should be sought in prefer- 
ence to jurisdictional exclusiveness. 
Respect for, and cooperation with the 
work of specialists is the most rever- 
ently intelligent approach to healing, 


especially when it yields knowledge 
which can increase the possibilities of 
healing for other persons. 

There is a sense in which all minis- 
ters use group therapy. In their work 
with groups, they use forces and ele- 
ments which are also active in a group 
therapy _ situation. every 
minister’s work has some bearing on 
the health of persons in their group 
relationships. 


Moreover, 


As in most matters of definition, the 
extremes are distinguishable but the 
middle ground is an area of overlap. 
The question, “Is this for the psychia- 
trist alone?” invites boundary-setting 
For persons suffering from clear-cut 
psychic disorders, group therapy is 
best done by the person with the finest 
training, experience, and social sanc- 
tions. There are a few ministers who 
have sufficient training to do highly 
skilled work in this area, but these are 
not generally authorized by the state to 
perform such services except 
medical auspices. These ministers are 
exceptional. 

If “well” persons, those who are 
capably fulfilling their ordinary re- 
sponsibilities, wish to form a group, 
deliberately seeking to improve person- 
al attitudes in relation to a religious 
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tradition, it is the job of the minister 
to lead them. He will do this effective- 
ly in proportion to his training and 
temperamental stability. 


—Rosert A. PRESTON 
Dean of Students 
Bethany College 
Bethany, West Virginia 


ROBERT C. LESLIE, Associate Professor of 
Pastoral Psychology and Counseling, Paci- 
fic School of Religion, answers . . 

Just as “psychotherapy” (or “thera- 
py’) is a term used to designate psy- 
chological treatment in the hands of a 
properly trained psychologist or psy- 
chiatrist, so “group therapy” refers to 
group treatment in similar qualified 
hands. In this sense, ministers do not 
normally become involved in group 
therapy. 

However, many of the principles 
used in therapeutic groups are applica- 
ble for any groups, including the vol- 
untary groups of the church. Indeed, 
our understanding of how groups can 
be helped to make more effective use 
of the group situation, of the emotional 
interactions within the group, of rela- 
tionships with the leader and with the 
other members has been greatly en- 
hanced by the numerous studies made 
of therapy groups. Whereas the church 
seldom organizes groups solely for the 
purpose of therapy, the church can 
work toward developing therapeutic 
overtones in any of its groups. 

} A number of churches are develop- 
ing small groups that have many of the 
features of a “primary” group, groups 
that make possible sustained, intimate, 
lace-to-face interaction in a way that is 
supportive of all and conducive to per- 
sonal growth. Such groups sometimes 
begin as study groups. spiritual growth 
groups, or “problems of living” groups. 
When the focus of attention is directed 
to what is happening to the members 
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feel soon. 
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as a result of their participation in the 
life of a group under accepting and 
supportive leadership with a concern 
for the persons in the group that takes 
priority over the project-goal of the 
group, then “therapy” is involved 
whether it is so designated or not. (See 
the April 1955 issue of PASTORAL PSY- 
cHOLOGY which is devoted to this and 
related questions. ) 


—Rosert C. LESLIE 
Associate Professor of 

Pastoral Psychology and Counseling 
Pacific School of Religion 
Berkeley, California 
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A Psychiatrist’s “Challenge” Challenged 


A CHAPLAIN writes ... 


The May 1960 issue of PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY carried an article entitled, 
“Are Psychiatry and Religion Recon- 
cilable?” by Iago Galdston, M.D. The 
article developed from the author’s ex- 
perience with a group of intelligent and 
sophisticated patients whom he de- 
scribes as “individuals without an ef- 
fective Super-ego. They hadn’t ever 
cultivated or developed a sense of the 
‘ought,’ or the ‘must,” in the moral 
sense.” He goes so far as to say: “They 
constitute, I am persuaded, a new order 
of psychopathology, not new in kind, 
but in dimension. Furthermore, this is 
likely to become the predominant 
neurosis of our age, even as the repres- 
sion engendered neurosis, so brilliantly 
described by Freud, was the predomi- 
nant pattern during the Victorian era.” 
The task which Dr. Galdston set him- 
self was “to conspire with the patient 
to help him acquire a Super-ego.” 
However, as a psychiatrist he thought 
his part to be “only to point out its ob- 
vious desirability and necessity,” and 
that the real task should be referred 
to the church. He then goes on to re- 
port the disappointing results: “My 


Super-ego deficient patients returned 
from their search for the ‘communion 





of fellowship’ not wiser, but distinctly 
sadder men, and so was I.” 

This experience led him to a closer 
examination of the relationship be- 
tween psychiatry and religion. And the 
conclusion he reaches and with which 
he challenges institutional religion is: 
“Not a reversion to the faiths and ways 
of our fathers is requisite to the moral 
peace and health of mankind but a 
trans-substantiation of their ancient 
wisdoms into the stuff of contemporary 
pertinence, leavening it with our own 
insights, for wisdom was not buried 
with our forefathers.” In other words, 
he challenges the church to break out 
of an alleged rigidity and to catch up 
and keep up with man’s emerging and 
ever changing religious insights. For 
the negative results of his patients he 
blames not “religion” as such, but in- 
stitutionalized religion, i.e., the church 
and clergy. 

This challenge must be answered for 
several reasons. First, because Dr. 
Galdston issued it in good faith and in 
the sincere belief that “psychiatry and 
religion can be reconciled—for the 
good of man and the glory of God.” His 
article is an attempt to make a con- 
tribution to this reconciliation. Second- 
ly, because he expresses a point of view 
which is shared by many psychiatrists 
who have an interest in religion but are 
reluctant to seek the help of the clergy 
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or refer patients to them. Thirdly, be- 
cause of the suggestion that these pa- 
tients represent a neurosis which, in 
his words, “is likely to become the pre- 
dominant neurosis of our age.” Fourth- 
ly, because the church has a distinct 
perspective on the reconciliation of 
psychiatry and religion, a perspective 
of which many psychiatrists seem to be 
unaware. 

Dr. Galdston rightly distinguishes 
between religion and its institutional 
forms. I also agree that in many in- 
stances the church and the clergy fail 
to transmit the healing powers and the 
meaning of life inherent in religion. 
But I disagree with Dr. Galdston on 
the reason for that failure. And the core 
of my dissent is with his concept of “re- 
ligion.” He thinks of religion as “the 
historically crystalized essences of 
man’s long and brooding search for the 
meaning of life . . . Religion, quite like 
language which also cannot be created 
de novo, is inextricably bound up with 
man’s collective unconscious in the 
Jungian sense and beyond .. . Religion 
is involved in and involves the concepts 
of eternity, and of immortality, not that 
of man’s individual or corporeal im- 
mortality but that of his ideals and as- 
pirations. Religion is and must be but- 
tressed by the myths of man’s long tra- 
vails for the comprehension of God. 
Religion must be a continuum, or it is 
not religion.” Thus, in his opinion, re- 
ligion is an ever changing, emerging, 
evolving, growing ideal or way of un- 
derstanding God, man and the meaning 
of life, a “continuum” which accom- 
panies the progressive evolution of man, 
“coeval with man.” In this view reli- 
gion is a cultural product to which man 
is constantly contributing through his 
philosophical and_ scientific efforts, 
changing and advancing with man’s 
gtowing insights. It is a result of human 
experience which in turn influences 
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human experience and behavior. As 
with any insights or growing concepts, 
their formulations and institutionaliza- 
tions always lag behind the growing 
edge. Dr. Galdston’s hope for a recon- 
ciliation of religion and psychiatry is 
based on the possibility of the church’s 
advance to a closer identification with 
the advances of religious insight. 


Now if this concept of religion is cor- 
rect then the church must do what the 
scientist is doing constantly, viz., re- 
vise its message, its “theories,” to in- 
corporate newly emerging truth and 
understanding. If yesterday’s religion 
comes short of the discoveries of today, 
then the old must give place to the new. 
That sounds like good science and good 
sense, but that is not good religion and 
neither is it really good science and 
sense. The point that many fail to 
understand is that religion in the his- 
toric traditions oi Catholicism, Judaism, 
and Protestantism is “Revealed” re- 
ligion. It is a “given” instead of a 
“taken”’; it is the producer of culture 
instead of the product of culture. It is 
the pre-supposition, the a priori of life 
and thought that comes from outside 
the arena of human struggle and search. 
Religion implies a two level universe, 
the natural and supernatural, creature 
and Creator, in which the former de- 
rives its being and meaning from the 
latter. God is—that is the starting point 
of religion, and that is also the point 
where man must begin his search for 
meaning. If this view of “Revealed” re- 
ligion is rejected then it must be done 
on the frankly admitted philosophical 
ground that the “natural” is the only 
real and that man is the measure of all 
things. Then God has not spoken, but 
a silent god is no God. Then the crea- 
ture authenticates the Creator and, in 
fact, displaces the Creator with the 
creature. It seems to me that Dr. Gald- 
ston’s challenge cannot be validated 
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without an examination of his pre-sup- 
positions. If, as a scientist, he wants to 
confine himself to the “natural,” the ob- 
served and experienced, then he must 
define the Super-ego in cultural terms 
rather than in religious terms, and I 
mean here culture in the sense of 
human achievement, and religion in the 
sense of divine revelation. It may very 
well be, indeed it is, that the church is 
not abreast of all the findings of the 
behavioral sciences and can _ profit 
greatly from these findings, including 
psychiatry. But its witness is not 
changed by the progress of natural sci- 
ence, although it is helped in under- 
standing the changing human situation 
and in communicating its message with 
contemporary relevancy. It is good to 
know that man’s conscious behavior is 
influenced by unconscious and re- 
pressed forces. It is good to know that 
the unhappiness and maladjustment of 
some intelligent people is due to a 
Super-ego deficiency. It is good to 
know about the anxieties peculiar to 
our atomic age. It is good to know 
about defense mechanisms, transfer- 
ence phenomena, projection, counsel- 
ing techniques, and all the other con- 
tributions of scientific research. But all 
this does not change the witness of the 
church, but rather should help the 
church to give its witness more effec- 
tively. The church can help people who 
are disturbed in their Super-ego func- 
tioning by offering them the Truth re- 
vealed by God to mankind and not only 
to the church. The church is the God- 
ordained institution to preserve and 
propagate that Truth and she should be 
ever alert for better ways of doing so. 
But this is not only an institutional or 
professional task; it also belongs to 
each individual who is gripped by and 
committed to the Truth. 


I am inclined to agree with Dr. 
Galdston when he says: “Despite the 


V ovember 


increment in membership and attend- 
ance, reported by all denominational 
churches, the church and religion are 
confronted by the challenge of a great 
crisis. The current revival of religious 
interest is essentially an anxiety reac- 
tion. It is a socially regressive phe- 
nomenon.” But the way for the church 
to meet this crisis is by a clear and 
vigorous enunciation of its God-given 
witness, spoken with authority not of 
man, science, or the church itself, but 
the authority of God the Revealer— 
“Thus saith the Lord.” The challenge 
is not where Dr. Galdston places it, 
viz., at the growing edge of human in- 
sight ; it is at the point of the church's 
conviction of the Truth and her ability 
to communicate it. And here I under- 
score conviction because, it seems to 
me, we have become too much con- 
cerned with how to communicate and 
not enough with what to communicate, 
too much with ‘technique and_ not 
enough with dogma. Indeed, “dogma” 
is a dirty word to many people in and 
outside the church and creeds are 
thought to have only an antiquarian in- 
terest. Dorothy L. Sayers wrote a little 
book under the title, Creed or Chaos. 
This title constitutes a thesis that is 
brushed off too lightly these days, but 
in support of which Miss Sayers has 
some things to say that are worth lis- 
tening to. For example: “but if Chris- 
tion dogma is irrelevant to life, to what, 
in Heaven’s name is it relevant?— 
since religious dogma is in fact nothing 
but a statement of doctrines concern- 
ing the nature of life and the universe. 
If Christian ministers really believe it 
is only an intellectual game for theo- 
logians and has no bearing upon human 
life, it is no wonder that their congre- 
gations are ignorant, bored, and be- 
wildered” (p. 31). Dr. Galdston agrees 
that logic and pragmatic utilitarianism 
do not offer adequate grounds for vit- 
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tue, but neither do man’s “unique en- 
dowments of intellect and affect.” The 
obligation to love God and our neigh- 
bor is not a culturally produced ethic 
but a divinely given command insepar- 
able from the doctrine of Creator, 
creature, and their relationship. 


Stability in doctrine, however, does 
not involve rigidity in dealing with per- 
sons. And it is here that Dr. Galdston 
has good reason to feel disappointed in 
the clergy to whom he sent his patients 
in quest of a Super-ego. A meaning of 
life cannot be conveyed, in so far as a 
human being is its vehicle, without a 
genuine interest in the person to whom 
it is to be conveyed. I was amazed to 
read about his patients’ experience with 
the church: “The church demanded 
complete submissiveness and the un- 
questioning acceptance of its word ; this, 
not as an ultimate, but rather as the 
initial condition. To put it bluntly, it 
soon became apparent that the minister 
was more interested in defending his 
doxies, his faith, and his beliefs, than 
he was in helping the man ‘in search of 
his soul’—to find it.”” Of course, I un- 
derstand this to refer to the clergy’s 
counseling approach to the patients, 
and that formal membership in the 
church was not in view. Membership in 
any organization is conditional on some 
measure of agreement, but the course 
that may lead to membership does not 
have to begin with agreement. These 
patients needed a warm, accepting ap- 
proach and an opportunity to examine 
themselves in relationship with others 
who do have a well functioning Super- 
ego and who can give of themselves in 
a genuine person to person encounter. 
Obviously, these clergymen were not 
adept in the “Art of Shepherding.” 


But even if these clergymen had 
been competent counselors, I question 
the wisdom of the psychiatrist in send- 
ing his Super-ego deficient patients to 








Wily BOOKS — 


The PSYCHOLOGY 
of CHARACTER 
DEVELOPMENT 


By Rosert F. Peck, University of 
Texas, and Ropert J. HaviGHursT, 
University of Chicago. With Ruth 
Cooper, Jesse Lilienthal, and Doug- 
las More, all at University of Chi- 
cago. In addition to presenting a 
systematic theory based on tested 
data, this book raises serious ques- 
tions about the effects on character 
of current religious and other edu- 
cational practices. 

In their new explanation of char- 
acter, based on modern psycho- 
dynamic principles, the authors 
blend three kinds of information: 
1) a new theory of five character 
types, accounting for the full range 
from delinquency to the highest 
order of character; 2) an intensive 
longitudinal study of the theory, 
made by testing a sample of typical 
adolescents; 3) studies of the form- 
ative influence of family life, age 
mates, school, church, mass com- 
munications media, and_ other 
forces. 

Factual evidence is cited point- 
ing toward a possibility of creating 
a true science of ethics, based on 
human needs and reactions to vary- 
ing situations. 


1960 Approx. 304 pages Prob. $6.50 


Send now for an on-approval copy 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


440 PARK AVENUE SOUTH 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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them instead of understanding the job 
himself. He justifies the referral on the 
ground that “The acquisition of a 
Super-ego involves some rather strenu- 
ous identification with, and incorpora- 
tion, or introjection of, authority 
images. The Super-ego, while trans- 
missible in the interaction of individ- 
uals, derives its effective energies and 
its persuasive validities not from uni- 
tary individuals but from the ponderable 
realities of social institutions. The psy- 
chiatrist, however, operates without in- 
stitutional backing, while the minister 
is backed by the institutions of his 
theology and of his church. In a word, 
then, I was and am persuaded that the 
psychiatrist is not equipped, nor in a 
position to function as a spiritual in- 
doctrinator.” This is the general atti- 
tude among psychiatrists, and with 
most patients it is the correct attitude 
lest the psychiatrist be accused by the 
clergy (which does happen) of under- 
mining the patient’s religion. But I do 
not think that this applied in the case 
of Dr. Galdston’s patients. From his 
description of them they must have had 
an image of the clergy and the church 
which represented an authority that 
they repudiated, which for them lacked 
all attributes of authority, while they 
had an image of the psychiatrist and 
science which represented the author- 
ity of reason, which for them had the 
force of “the ponderable realities of 
social institutions,’ which they respect- 
ed and with which they could identify. 
Their pattern was such that they had 
an impenetrable intellectual and emo- 
tional barrier between themselves and 
the minister, which obstacle did not 
exist for the doctor. In other words, 
the doctor had an opening which the 
minister did not have. I can well ap- 
preciate the doctor’s reluctance to 
function as a spiritual indoctrinator, 


but in this instance he had no choice, 
Presumably he does have a well fune- 
tioning Super-ego himself, whether of 
cultural and/or religious content, and 
presumably he is also a competent 
counselor. Thus he has what these pa- 
tients need (a Super-ego), he has the 
tools for transmitting it (psycho- 
therapeutic technique), and he has the 
unique opportunity (the patients’ 
image of the doctor). Be it also remem- 
bered that the transmission of a stand- 
ard of values, a moral sense, a mean- 
ing of life, or a Super-ego is not ex- 
clusively an institutional or professional 
duty ; it is an essentially human obliga- 
tion. The professional counselor, psy- 
chiatrist, minister, or other, must meet 
his counselee first of all as a human 
being in a relationship of “Dialogue” 
and “I-Thou” (cf. Buber). 


As a minister I appreciate the doc- 
tor’s willingness to seek the help of the 
clergy, and his interest in bringing 
about a better understanding between 
psychiatry and religion. The church 
can learn much from the behavioral 
sciences about man in his changing 
social, economic, and cultural situation, 
about contemporary pressures and 
man’s anxiety reactions, about human 
dynamics and effective counseling tech- 
niques. The church also has a contribu- 
tion to make, especially in helping all of 
us to examine our presuppositions, the 
roots from which our thought springs, 
the spectacles through which we look 
at the universe, the focus of our loyal- 
ties and life commitments. I hope Dr. 
Galdston’s article and my response may 
stimulate further effort toward the re- 
conciliation of psychiatry and religion. 


—THEODORE J. JANSMA 
Chaplain 
Christian Sanatorium Association 
Wyckoff, New Jersey 
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Notes 
ane NEWS 


PAUL JOHNSON FROM AUSTRIA 


Dr. Paul E. Johnson, Professor of 
Psychology of Religion and a member 
of our Editorial Advisory Board, who 
is on a year’s leave from Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology to study 
with Dr. Viktor Frankl, reports that 
Dr. Frankl gave a series of five lec- 
tures during October in Detroit, Mich- 
igan, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and will 
also be lecturing later at the San Fran- 
cisco Theological School in San Ansel- 
mo, California. While in California he 
will also lecture to a group of psychia- 
trists in Los Angeles and will receive 
an award from the Religion in Educa- 
tion Foundation. 

Dr. Johnson reports that there is a 
great interest in pastoral psychology in 
Europe on the part of physicians and 
psychiatrists. Dr. Johnson will be giv- 
ing a paper in November at the meet- 
ing of the Austrian Medical Society for 
Psychotherapy. 





ADVANCED CLINICAL 
PASTORAL TRAINING 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital in Wash- 
ington, D. C., announces the availabili- 
ty of internships and residencies in 
advanced clinical pastoral training of 
one or two years’ duration beginning 
in September of each year. Such train- 
ing prepares a chaplairi for certification 
as a clinically trained mental hospital 
chaplain or chaplain supervisor. 
To be eligible for an internship an 
applicant must be a U.S. citizen, a 





graduate of an accredited seminary ap- 
proved by the American Association of 
Theological Schools, an ordained min- 
ister in good denominational standing, 
able to perform the full Protestant 
ministry within Saint Elizabeths Hos- 
pital, and having had a period of satis- 
factory parish experience. Residencies 
are open to those who have qualifica- 
tions listed above but in addition hav- 
ing satisfactorily completed one year 
of supervised clinical experience in an 
approved mental hospital training 
center. 


Saint Elizabeths Hospital, an ac- 
credited training center, is located in 
the nation’s capital and has long been 
known for its excellent professional 
training in the field of mental health 
and the interdisciplinary approach to 
treatment, training, and research pro- 
grams. 

Government stipends are given for 
such training at Saint Elizabeths Hos- 
pital at the annual rate of $2800 for 
Chaplain Interns and $3100 for Chap- 
lain Residents. Quarters on the hospi- 
tal grounds are available for single 
students at $10 for a single room and 
$5 for a shared room. Food may be 
obtained at the employee’s cafeteria. 

Inquiries should be made to the 
Superintendent, Saint Elizabeths Hos- 
pital, Washington 20, D. C. Applica- 
tions for the 1961 program must be 
received by January 10, 1961. 


RELIGION AND MENTAL HEALTH 


The Fourth Academy Symposium 
will be held at Arden House, Harri- 
man, New York, November 18-20, 
1960, on the theme of “The Place of 
Value Systems in Medical Education.” 
Attendance is by invitation only. 

The second annual meeting of the 
Academy will be held at the Biltmore 
Hotel, New York, on January 18-20, 
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1961. Reservations may be made 
through the offices of the Academy of 
Religion and Mental Health, 16 East 
34 Street, New York 16, New York. 


RELIGIOUS RESEARCH WORKSHOP 


The Religious Education Associa- 
tion, long interested in religious and 
character education, has recently re- 
ceived a substantial grant from the 
Lilly Endowment for the purpose of 
holding a Research Planning Work- 
shop at Cornell University, August 
18-29, 1961, in which approximately 
25 religious educators and 25 social 
scientists will be invited to participate. 
The grant makes it possible for the 
Workshop to pay travel expenses, and 
room and board for all who attend. 
The Religious Education Association 
will assist those attending the Work- 
shop in finding sponsors or other 
means of support for research plans 
developed at the Workshop. 

Dr. Stuart W. Cook, head of the 
Psychology Department of New York 
University, and well-known specialist 
in research design in the field of be- 
havioral sciences, will be Director of 
the Workshop. 

The Workshop will be of interest to 
persons concerned with research on 
religious ideas and practices of various 
populations, research on ethical values, 
altruistic motives, and similar areas. 
Those attending may explore the rela- 
tion of such factors to behavior. They 
may also explore the role of family, 
school, church and synagogue, and the 
impact of different cultures on religi- 
ous and character development. Un- 
derlying questions of personality 
theory, and problems of how best to 
communicate values and_ religious 
ideas will come within the scope of the 
Workshop. Research on the recruit- 
ment and training of personnel for 


work in religious education and related 
fields may also be planned. Persons in- 
terested in attending are asked to 
specify their own particular interests 
and research problems in the broad 
field of religious and character forma- 
tion. 

Since December 1, 1960 has been 
set as the deadline for applicants to 
furnish final data concerning them- 
selves, their interests and problems, 
persons wishing to attend the Work- 
shop are asked to write immediately 
for additional information to Dr. 
Stuart W. Cook, Religious Education 
Association, P. O. Box 84, Cooper 
Station, New York 3, N. Y. 


A PSYCHOLOGIST AND THE 
“MAINTENANCE OF PEACE” 


The February, 1960 issue of the 
“American Psychologist” contains an 
article by Dr. Roger W. Russell, psy- 
chologist, on “Roles for Psychologists 
in the ‘Maintenance of Peace.’” It has 
often been said that “wars are born in 
the minds of men.” But, says the au- 
thor, it is clearly an oversimplification 
to conclude that the ways of peace 
must be similarly psychological. “Pow- 
er conflicts are more fundamental than 
mere misunderstanding . . . political 
and economic and historical factors 
play a major part.” Yet, “psychologists 
ought to be able to bring into the think- 
ing of public workers more of a reali- 
zation that what influences the think- 
ing, feeling, and behaving of ourselves 
and others is not the objective realities 
as such, but our perception or repre- 
sentation of these objective realities.” 
All in all, the author feels that “psy- 
chologists . . . can make useful con- 
tributions in the training of persons in 
various national and international or- 
ganizations concerned with mainte- 
nance of peace.” 
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UT OF THE DEPTHS by An- 
ton T. Boisen (Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1960, pp. 216—$4.00) 


(This book is the current Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club.) 


Autobiographical accounts of mental 
illness are almost always of interest to 
the layman and of value to the psychi- 
atrist. The present volume is no ex- 
ception; indeed, it is one of the most 
significant books in the field of psy- 
chiatry and religious literature since 
William James’ Varieties of Religious 
Experience. 

The role of Anton Boisen in the 
development of clinical training of the 
clergy is known well to all our read- 
ers. Indeed, it was the religious ex- 
perience which occurred during one of 
his psychotic episodes that may fairly 
be said to have started the stream of 
clinical training, now become a mighty 
river. 

A shy, serious minded boy, whose 
father died when he was seven, he 
was brought up largely by his mother 
and grandparents. Graduating from 
college at the age of twenty, he stud- 
ied forestry and for a time served in 
the U. S. Forest Service. Although 
he had been much impressed in college 
with William James’ works on psy- 
chology and on religious experience, 
and later by Emerson’s Oversoul, it 
was while he was in the Forest Serv- 
ice a few years later that he felt a call 





to the ministry, and entered Union 
Theological Seminary in 1908. After 
experiences in surveying church condi- 
tions and serving as pastor of a coun- 
try church in Kansas for two years, 
he went to France as a Y.M.C.A. sec- 
retary in World War I. 

He had one brief vsychotic episode 
(a “trance-like state’) in 1908, but 
his major break came in the fall of 
1920, resulting in his hospitalization 
(with one relapse) until January, 
1922. His account of this experience, 
based on notes he made and letters he 
wrote at the time, is illuminating in- 
deed. For several weeks he was active- 
ly disturbed and hallucinated, and 
much religious content was evident. He 
had experience of angels and of witch- 
es and black cats, of a search for the 
Holy Grail, of subterranean tun- 
nels, and of being in the moon. In this 
experience he “found some process of 
regeneration which could be used to 
save other people. I had, it seemed, 
broken an opening in the wall which 
separated medicine and religion.” As 
he points out, his experience and its 
evolution have similarities to those of 
Saul of Tarsus, George Fox, and the 
Hebrew prophets. In his case, as in 
theirs, “the abnormality was a source 
of power and strength.” His later 
psychotic episodes (three) were brief. 

With the encouragement of Dr. 
Richard Cabot and the Rev. Elwood 
Worcester, Doctor Boisen took up 
residence in Cambridge after his re- 
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lease from hospital and continued his 
studies in psychology, religion, and 
ethics with such men as Dr. William 
Healy, Prof. McDougall, Dr. Macfie 
Campbell, and Dr. Richard Cabot. 
Then in 1924, Dr. William A. Bryan, 
a progressive psychiatrist, who was 
Superintendent of the Worcester State 
Hospital, employed Doctor Boisen as 
chaplain. The rest of the story is fami- 
liar to all interested in institutional 
chaplaincy training, and need not be 
summarized here. 

Throughout the book run references 
to Miss Alice Batchelder, with whom 
Doctor Boisen conducted a Dante- 
Beatrice love affair throughout her 
life. He had a very considerable de- 
pendency on her a distance, and pays 
her an eloquent tribute. 

Doctor Boisen has bared his life to 
us, and we are deeply in his debt that 
he has done so. There is here much of 
value to the psychiatrist and to all who 
are interested in the psychology of 
religion. Most of all, perhaps, the book 
reveals to us the experiences which 
were the source of a movement which 
has meant and will mean much to the 
intelligent and helpful ministry to the 
mentally ill. 


WINFRED OveRHOLSER, M.D. 
Superintendent of 

Saint Elizabeths Hospital 
Washington, D. C. 
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HE CHURCH’S MINISTRY 

TO THE OLDER UNMAR.-. 
RIED by M. D. Hugen (Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., rev. ed. 
960, pp. 122—$2.00 paper ) 


(From the Foreword to the book by 
Seward Hiltner.) 


I welcome and commend this book 
by Melvin D. Hugen as a significant 
contribution to the emerging pastoral 
theology of our day—fully rooted in 
the biblical Christian witness, and pre- 
cisely relevant to the peculiar needs of 
our time. I respect at all points the 
integrity of the author’s thought, the 
sincerity and intelligence of his biblical 
commitment, the fearlessness of his 
study of the personality sciences, the 
penetration of his theological method, 
and the passion of his concern for a 
group of persons much mistreated not 
only by our society but also by the 
churches. As will be noted, there are 
aspects of his conclusions about which 
I am doubtful, but the differences be- 
tween us are only matters of emphasis. 


The end-point of action to which 
our attention is directed is indicated 
properly in the title of the book. But 
before we can reconsider the ministry 
of the church to this group, we need to 
know the needs and problems of that 
group. The delineation of this situation 
constitutes a major contribution. 


As soon as we move beyond some 
such age period as the twenties, then 
the over-arching fact is that society’s 
“censure of the single woman is un- 
ambiguous and forceful.” All may not 
be easy either for the bachelor. But it 
is the woman unmarried, in the age 
bracket suggesting she may never mar- 
ry, on whom society is merciless. A 
generation or two ago such a woman 
was thought of by society as “mild, 
mousy, dull, ineffective, sexless.” In 
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that image contempt was at least mix- 
ed with pity. Today’s image sees such 
a woman as “emotionally warped, sour, 
maladjusted, neurotic,” and above all 
“sexually starved.” This image con- 
tains not even pity, only the modern 
equivalent of complete outer darkness. 

Every unmarried person, especially 
the woman, who moves into middle life, 
Dr. Hugen rightly maintains, has to 
deal with this kind of prejudgment of 
her by society. And it is a prejudg- 
ment, operating precisely like any prej- 
udice. One may know a schoolteacher, 
physician, nurse, or secretary of mid- 
dle years who is manifestly none of 
the things indicated by the stereotype. 
This person may be exempted from 
it, but the stereotype remains. And it 
may be as hard to demonstrate that 
one’s singleness is not necessarily neu- 
rotic as it is to demonstrate that an- 
other’s dark pigmentation does not 
necessarily make him stupid. 

How has this come about? Bad as 
was the earlier mousy image it is not 
nearly so evil as the present neurotic 
image. What has produced the change? 
Here Dr. Hugen faces the facts un- 
flinchingly. This lies in our growing 
romanticizing of marriage. By abso- 
lutizing marriage as “the feminine role 
in life,” we have unwittingly but idola- 
trously degraded the woman as first 
human being and child of God. Indeed, 
we have gone so far as to regard any 
kind of accomplishment or service by 
a woman who is unmarried as, at the 
very best, but a poor substitute. 

The biblical account will support no 
such position. Dr. Hugen courageous- 
ly, truly, and provocatively asserts that 
“the coming of Christ has relativized 
the significance of marriage and par- 
enthood.” Goods these may indeed be 
for many, even most people. But they 
are not God. They are not absolute. 
They are not uniformly binding on 
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individuals. A woman’s value, he con- 
tinues flatly and correctly, “is not 
determined by her marital status.” The 
societal stereotype that would make it 
so must, by Christians, “be rejected 
without qualification.” 

The first and the most important 
aspect of the church’s ministry to the 
older unmarried must lie in precisely 
this reassessment of attitudes. Without 
such reconsideration, even repentance, 
no action can be relevant and effective. 
When it comes to specific modes of 
ministry, the author is wisely cautious. 
On many things we are ignorant, and 
here there can be no substitute for our 
courageous exploration. I find myself 
more skeptical than the author over 
the wisdom of church marriage bu- 
reaus for those of middle years, how- 
ever wisely these be administered. And 
he seems to me more legalistic in some 
of his recommendations, however ten- 
tatively put, than I find myself. The 
reader should see what I believe the 
author means. We do not know the 
precise answer for these people. What 
we need to do is to explore it with 
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such people in the light of the whole 
biblical witness on the one hand, and 
the specific situation of these people 
on the other. The reader who misses 
this, perhaps by lighting on some par- 
ticular point of conduct, misses the 
whole book. 


As very nearly the sole American 
in this century who has written of 
“poimenics,” I welcome Dr. Hugen to 


American Poimenical Fel- 
is the Greek word 


a kind of 
lowship. “Poimen” 
for shepherd, and “poimenics” is the 
study of shepherding. Although his 
treatment of this is brief in its struc- 
tural sense, it notes rightly, in my 
judgment, that poimenics transcends 
any of the special offices of the minis- 
try and, in at least one of its two 
branches (traditionally called “special 
poimenics”) involves the whole minis- 
try to individual persons. 

Poimenics, like every branch of the- 
ology, has its roots in the Bible and 
the gospel and must be aware of this 
at all times. At the same time, “The 
investigation of the social and psychic 
aspects of man and his problems is a 
legitimate and even essential part of 
the theological science of poimenics.” 
Without such investigation the study 
would be incomplete and perhaps ir- 
relevant. 

The author rightly denies that such 
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a position necessarily involves natural- 
ism, reductionism, or any form of hu- 
manism. It does deny that the ministry 
of the church to the person is wholly 
limited to the “personal proclamation 
of the Word.” For God’s revelatory 
Word may in some sense appear in 
many realms of life, including the so- 
cial and psychological studies. Alert- 
ness to such possibilities, always guided 
by the biblical witness of course, af- 
firms God’s activity in relation to the 
whole of life. 

A study of this kind has direct prac- 
tical consequences and implications, 
even though we should be cautious 
about drawing too specific conclusions 
in view of the complexity of the subject 
and the weight of our ignorance of it. 
But the study leads also to a recon- 
sideration of the gospel bases, in inter- 
penetrating relationship with the com- 
plex data of psychology and sociology. 
Thus it contributes toward an im- 
proved pastoral theology. 


Carried on in Amsterdam as this 
study was, its omission of reference to 
some of the relevant studies by Ameri- 
cans in pastoral theology and pastoral 
psychology is understandable. The 
author is to be encouraged to continue 
his work along this line. His further 
utilization of the additional materials 
available will further strengthen the 
basis of the important thesis he sets 
forth here. 

I should value Dr. Hugen’s study 
very much even if a large number of 
our respective theological convictions 
were different. It is additionally grati- 
fying to find myself in agreement with 
him on so many aspects of understand- 
ing our common Christian faith. 

—SEWARD HILTNER 
Professor of Pastoral Theology 
Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 
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.. Y STORY by Philip F. Mc- 


Nairy (Seabury Press, 1960, pp. 
138—$2.00) 


Family Story was developed from a 
series of informal radio talks given in 
Buffalo, New York, while the author 
was Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
that city. The author is now Suffragan 
Bishop of the Diocese of Minnesota. 

The volume is addressed not to 
clergy and well-informed churchmen 
but to those who stand somewhere be- 
tween curiosity and agnosticism. Thus 
the book is no great treatise on pas- 
toral care, but it does emphasize basic 
religious and _ psychological truths 
about the family, written in an inspira- 
tional and homiletical style. The au- 
thor’s ability to translate doctrinal 
formulations and_ psychological in- 
sights into language which people can 
understand and appreciate is the real 
strength of the book. 

The author speaks of the family as 
the laboratory of life. Of course, the 
church has always been family-cen- 
tered, and this is of profound signifi- 
cance. The child’s concept of God, the 
development of his conscience, wheth- 
er he will be neurotic or free of neu- 
rosis, and many other major charac- 
teristics of his personality depend to a 
great extent on his family. Thus the 
author could not have chosen a finer 
focus for his work. 

The book has two major divisions: 
(1) The Family and Religious Truth, 
and (2) The Family Rediscovers Reli- 
gion. The themes range from birth, 
growth, love, and marriage to suffer- 
Ing, success, and happiness—a total of 
eighteen topics. 

Though this book is written for lay- 
men, the clergy will find some excel- 
lent sermon material in it. The author 

could also make another substantial 
contribution by directing a volume to 
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the clergy and well-informed church- 
men. Many of his themes could easily 
be upgraded for such a purpose. For 
example, he could take the chapter on 
birth and go beyond a mere descrip- 
tion of this joyous experience in the 
household by discussing some of the 
problems which grow out of the en- 
trance of a new member in a family: 
sibling rivalry, the shifting of every- 
body’s attention from the mother to 
the new child, increased responsibility 
for the mother made tired by the de- 
livery, post-partum emotional prob- 
lems, father’s new adjustment, etc. 


James A. Knicut, M.D. 

Assistant Professor of Psychiatry 
and Assistant Dean 

Baylor University College of Medicine 
Houston, Texas 


SYCHOANALYSIS AND PSY- 

CHOTHERAPY : 36 SYSTEMS 
by Robert A. Harper, Ph.D. (Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1959, pp. 182 paper- 
back edition—$1.95) 


In preparing this scholarly and dis- 
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criminating survey of our principal 
contemporary systems of psychothera- 
py, Dr. Harper has performed a serv- 
ice that will be appreciated by all who 
are engaged in counseling or psycho- 
therapy. 

Dr. Harper has a professional back- 
ground that peculiarly qualifies him 
for the task posed by this book. For 
some years he directed the Marriage 
Counseling Clinic at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Following this he headed the 
Marriage and Family Life Service at 
Merrill-Palmer School. For several 
years past he has been in the private 
practice of marriage counseling in 
Washington, D. C., where he has had 
ready access to unrivaled collections of 
professional literature. He has served 
a number of years as Secretary of the 
American Association of Marriage 
Counselors. During the past fifteen 
years he has been one of the most 
articulate and respected among those 
professionals who have a central inter- 
est in marriage and family life. Out of 
this experience he has wisely come to 
feel that all counseling is a kind of 
psychotherapy and that those who 
counsel should be adept in the lore and 
technics of psychotherapy. In the pres- 
ent work he seeks to give to all who 
counsel a clear and clinically useful 





November 


overview of the 
process. 

In his introduction Dr. Harper sig. 
nificantly observes: “This book is an 
attempt to present the main types of 
psychological treatment in clear, brief, 
simple language—the book offers a 
more complete survey of contemporary 
systems of psychotherapy than has 
been previously presented in a single 
volume. Such a presentation should be 
of particular interest to students of 
the behavioral and social sciences as 
well as to the intelligent layman who 
has heretofore looked in vain for an 
understandable map of the psychother- 
apeutic maze.” 

Dr. Harper thus sets himself a for- 
midable task which your reviewer be- 
lieves he has accomplished with a 
clarity and simplicity of style that will 
delight all who have ventured into the 
technical jungles of the various schools 
of psychotherapy. He has, quite re- 
markably, done this without sacrifice 
of scholarly comprehension. 

In reflecting upon Dr. Harper’s book 
your reviewer is impressed that here is 
a work which does for psychotherapy 
what has been done for cultural an- 
thropology and for religion by the fine 
comparative studies that have so well 
served to dissipate narrowness and 
dogmatism in these fields. Similarly. 
this book advances the liberal, tolerant, 
eclectic view concerning psychothera- 
py, showing how much most of the 
systems have in common and suggest- 
ing both strengths and weaknesses in 
all. 


psychotherapeutic 


Your reviewer is confident in the 
belief that most readers of PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY will find this one of the 


most informative and clinically helpful 
books they have ever had the good 
fortune to discover. 
—WaLTER R. STOKES 
Washington, D. C. 


M.D. 
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Below are listed some of the more tm- 
portant books received recently which we 
are unable to review in this issue, either be- 
cause the reviews have not yet reached us, 
or because of lack of space. We hope to be 
able to review many of them in coming issues. 


THE CONCEPTS OF SIGMUND FREUD. By Bart- 
lett H. Stoodley. Free Press, $6.00. A re- 
examination of Freud’s theories in the light 
of the new developments which have taken 
place in psychoanalysis and psychiatry, em- 
phasizing the interpersonal rather than the 
biological aspect of personality. The book 
includes a study and discussion of many of 
the illustrative cases which Freud used, 
among them the well-known case of little 
Hans. The author is Associate Professor and 
Chairman of the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology at Wellesley College. 


PEOPLE UNDER PRESSURE. By Albert M. 
Barrett. Twayne Publishers, $3.00. A study 
of the various pressures under which modern 
man lives, aimed toward an understanding 
of the nature of these pressures and how 
man may best cope with them, by an experi- 
enced psychologist, counselor, and psycho- 
therapist on the staff of the University of 
Florida. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. Edited by Marvin 
J. Taylor. Abingdon Press, $6.50. A new and 
comprehensive book covering the many 
phases of Christian education, its principles, 
programs, materials, methods; its adminis- 
tration, agencies, and organizations, by a 
group of outstanding representatives of the 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths. Min- 
isters as well as directors of religious edu- 
cation, superintendents, teachers, and laymen, 
will find in this book a ready resource for 
almost every phase of religious education. 


A HANDBOOK TO MARRIAGE. By Theodor 
Bovet. Doubleday (Dolphin Books), 95¢. 
This excellent discussion of marriage—a dis- 
cussion which in the words of David Mace’s 
foreword to the book, “opens up for us as 
very few writers can what’ I have sometimes 
called ‘the higher reaches of the shated life’ 
which become possible to men and women 
in marriage,” was originally published in 
this country under the title of Love, Skill, 
and Mystery. 
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AND THE POOR GET CHILDREN. By Lee Rain- 
water. Quadrangle Books, $3.95. “The rich 
get richer and the poor get children” is the 
major theme of this book which is based 
upon depth interviews with working class 
people in the United States, and their own 
frank and explicit statements about their at- 
titudes toward such things as birth control, 
beliefs and attitudes about their world, each 
other, their children, their bodies, the act of 
sex, etc. The research upon which this book 
is based was sponsored by the Planned Par- 
enthood Federation of America. 


JAMES joyce. By Richard Ellmann. Ox- 
ford Univ. Press, $12.50. While somewhat 
off beat as far as the minister’s reading is 
concerned, this monumental study of this 
twentieth century literary giant, James Joyce, 
will be of real interest to the reader con- 
cerned with the conflicts and problems of 
living in this disturbed century. The book, 
which has recently received the annual non- 
fiction National Book Award, is, as the 
“Christian Century” reviewer says: “...a 
model of creative academic scholarship . . . 
the story of the birth and growth to full 
fruition of what one must call for lack of 
a better word a genius . . . reveals once more 
the heights and depths to which the human 
spirit can soar or drop.” Our readers might 
be particularly interested in the inner con- 
flict of James Joyce because of his apostasy 
from religion generally and Irish Catholicism 
particularly. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND HUMAN VALUES. 
Edited by Jules H. Masserman. Grune & 
Stratton, $11.00. This is the third volume in 
the series of Science and Psychoanalysis 
which have been edited by Dr. Masserman, 
and consists of articles and reports evaluat- 
ing the most recent surveys and assessments 
of the status of psychoanalysis, a considera- 
tion of its theoretical and philosophical basis, 
and a series of special articles on such themes 
as a study of grandparents and parents of 
emotionally healthy adolescents, hypnosis and 
transference, problems of communication, etc. 
The volume ends with a special section of 
“Values in Therapy.” 


HOW TO HELP GROUPS MAKE DECISIONS. 
Edited by Grace L. Elliott. Association 
Press, $1.00. A new, brief and very helpful 
book by an outstanding worker in the field 
on group work and the ways in which groups 
can be helped to work and learn maturely 
and independently. 
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friendship of the late Samuel Hamil- 
ton, he worked directly at the points 
of tension between the theological re- 
vival of our time and the liberal move- 
ment in religious education. That pe- 
riod was, he now notes, a kind of 
“half-way house” to what has since 
become his larger interest in pastoral 
psychology and pastoral theology. 
His early interest was in philosophy 
and theology. While at Union he was 
especially attracted by Reinbold Nie- 
buhr, Paul Tillich, and John Herman 
Randall. His B.D. essay was done with 
the help of the late David E. Roberts. 
Upon becoming pastor of a local 
church, he felt a weakness in the area 
of Christian nurture ; and when invited 
to explore the prospects for religious 
education on released time in Queens 
County in 1945, he accepted for a year. 
In 1946 Wayne Clymer, who is a 
minister of the Evangelical United 
Brethren Church, became Professor 
of Practical Theology at the Evangeli- 
cal Theological Seminary in Naper- 
ville, Illinois. He continues in this 
post, and in 1957 added to it the duties 
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of Dean of the Seminary. He is mar- 
ried and has two sons. 


Concerning his present interests he 
has written us, “My concern when [| 
came to the Seminary, as now, was to 
open a dialogue between the more 
theoretical and practical aspects of 
theological education. Teaching the 
first year’s courses in homiletics, in 
evangelism, and in counseling confirm- 
ed my opinion that we needed a com- 
prehensive philosophy of the Christian 
ministry. I had the privilege of being 
included in the conversations that led 
to the formation of the Association of 
Seminary Professors in the Practical 
Fields, and am greatly indebted to this 
experience . . . I took some time out 
for clinical training and am now con- 
centrating more heavily on work in 
pastoral care the need for the 
building of bridges within the theologi- 
cal curriculum remains, and continues [ 
to be a major concern.” 


In 1959 he was awarded a Fellow- 
ship Grant from the American Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools to en- 
gage in further study and research in 
the field of Pastoral Theology. As a 
consequence, Dean Clymer moved with 
his family to New York City for the 
academic year 1959-1960 where he 
participated in the Program of Psy- 
chiatry and Religion at Union Thee- 
logical Seminary, and worked as a 
“Parent Counselor” in the Child Psy- 
chiatry Clinic at St. Luke’s Hospital 
under the general supervision of Dr. 
Earl Loomis and George Shugart. In 
addition to this clinical work, he was a 
member of seminars conducted at 
Columbia University and the William 
Alanson White School of Psychiatry. 


So far there have been only a few 
writings from Wayne Clymer’s pen. 
We shall hope for more in the years 
ahead. 
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and psychotherapy in which both the teachers and the students are com 
posed of some of the most authoritative and eminent people in the field 
of counseling and psychotherapy—men who are leaders in the field of 
psychiatry, psychology, sociology, and the other social sciences, with a 
heavy sprinkling of people profoundly interested in the relationship of 
these sciences and their practical application to counseling and to the 
development of spiritual values? In a very real sense, this book enables 
the reader to participate in such a seminar. 

Here is a book which is composed of a selected series of concrete, 
practical “critical incidents”—incidents which actually created serious 
and troubling dilemmas for these eminent counselors and psychothera- 
pists—followed by an intensive discussion of why these “critical incidents” 
occurred in the counseling process, how well the counselor managed these 
incidents, and what he might have done in order either to avoid their oc- 
currence or how he might have proceeded in order to get the most out of 
the situation after the incidents occurred. 

Every minister will find both in the presentation of these “critical 
incidents,” as well as in these discussions, a great deal of material that is 
directly relevant and meaningful in terms of his own pastoral work. 





SEND NO MONEY! ENROLL TODAY! 
THE PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK PPBC-1160 
Please enroll me as a member of PAsToRAL 
PsycHoLocy Book Cus, and send me, by 
return mail FREE OF CHARGE, a copy of 
Critical Incidents in Psychotherapy. It is 
distinctly understood that I am in no way 
obligated. I will receive advance notice of 
each month’s Club Selection, so that I may 
notify you if I do not want it; and I am not 
required to purchase any minimum number 


How You Can Become A Member of 
the PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 


You do not obligate yourself to buy any 
books! SIMPLY SEND THE COUPON— 
each month you will receive your compli- 
mentary copy of the Club Bulletin de- 
scribing the new Selections. Dividend- 
Books and any special offers. 

YOU RECEIVE FREE DIVIDENDS. 
Whenever you have purchased two 
Selections, you will receive a Dividend 
Book absolutely FREE (usually worth 
$5.00 or more). Special Dividends, plus 
the regular ones and other benefits, all 
serve to reduce the cost of your library. 


UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE—SAVE 
50%. If you receive any book that does 
not come up to your fullest expectations, 
return it for a full refund. This is a state- 
ment of policy—there are no exceptions. 
The regular and special Dividend Books, 
the reduced prices on many Club Selec- 
tions and other money-saving privileges 
will save you at least 50% on the cost 
ef your books. Take advantage of this 
opportunity now! 





of books in any period of time. Further 
more, I may return for full credit any Club 
Selection with which I may not be fully 
satisfied. 
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